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Our Summer at Ridgeton, 
AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


Tuene were three of us—our cousin, Margery 
Wayne, my sister Alice, and myself, Ellinor 
Herbert—safely bestowed in the capacious 
depths of the lumbering old stage coach, as, 
leaving the city at early sunrise, it wound its 
way upward to a quiet town gracing the “ hill 
country” of N ~, where we were to pass the 
ensuing months of summer. 

Why our choice settled upon this in prefer- 
ence to the more familiar charms of fashionable 
resorts, I scarcely know, unless the wavering 
scale was finally turned by the persuasive voice 
of my invalid sister, Grace, as she recalled for 
our benefit the delights of a long-gone season 
spent at Ridgeton. 

From thenceforth the mighty roar of Niagara 
and the moaning of distant sea waves wooed 
us vainly, while fancy would listen only to the 
surge of wind-swept forests, and gaze upon 
emerald billows, ‘mid whose grassy depths no 
treacherous quick-sands lay hidden. 

All the long warm day, through whose blue 
June hours we had traveled on, there bad been 
no lack of song, and laughter, and conversa- 
tion, wherewith the tedium of the way might 
be beguiled; but now, that twilight wavered 
mistily over the golden sky—a certain chill 
quiet of numbed senses and weary frame stole 
over us, and Margery, stretching her lithe 


figure, had just declared herself “tired toc 
death,” when a sudden turn in our line of 


travel brought us to a shady lane, down whose 
green aisle the weary horses plunged with a 
grateful sense of duty accomplished—and in 


an instant more we had reached our destina-. 


tion, 
A quaint, old-fashioned farm house, brown 
with the discoloration of time, and crouching 


under the drooping leaves with a bird-like 
trustfulness; against its mossy roof the pink 
cheek of the wild rose nestled, and every pass- 
ing breeze tossed the purple plumes of lilacs, 
** front 
And, wherever the eye turned from 


yard” 


with which the small was 
crowded. 
thence, it drank in the same swelling, gleaming 
landscape of wooded hill, and dale, and ripen- 
ing orchard, brightened by the steel-like flash 
of the river singing sea-ward, while, circling 
and limiting of 
mountains purpled the far horizon with their 


the whole, distant ranges 
moveless dark, like the eternal shadow of Fate 
brooding over the happy valleys of existence. 

But all this wae reserved for the daylight to 
reveal. To the drooping vision of the three 
cramped, inelastic figures lifted in turn to the 
sill of the low, wide open door, no sight could 
be more grateful than that which the curling 
flames made clear as they illumined the ample 
kitchen, whose waiting tea-table stood drawn 
up before a coquettish little pine fire, kindled 
in anticipation of our shivering need. 

The exquisite repose of our first night at 
Rock Farm may be imagined by those who 
have tested the charm of unbroken rest under 
like And lying down in the 
chamber, whose uncarpeted floor the moon- 
beams checkered with their slant, silver rays, I 
slept my first sleep under the broad country 
sky. 

‘Nelly! Nelly!” The voice of my Sister Alice 
broke the thread of my morning slumbers— 
Alice, who was never known to arise until the 
family stock of patience had exhausted itself. 
But the fresh, rosy face bent above me bore no 
trace af languor habitual to it when in town, 
and seeing my surprise, she said, laughingly, 
“You perceive that the ehange of air has 
already bewitched me. I have been up and 
out to view the sunrise an hour ago, while 
you—will you wake now, sleepy girl?” Open- 
ing the shutters while speaking, she left me to 
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circumstances. 
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dress, with a cool breeze fanning the windcw°ing the tread of two or three aged retainers, 
draperies, and a glimmer of sun-touched leaves > where it had once flushed with the warm glow 
and nodding blossoms, to convince me that I¢ and murmur of busy crowds; and that the 
was beyond the sight of brick walls and side-2 present owner was one Richard) Eveleth, oy 
walks. Seecentric man, whose visits had of late years 

Upon descending to breakfast, I found Alice? been brief as they were rare; thus much 
and Margery nearly through with theirs, en-\we gained by incessant queries—enough to 
gaged in an animated discussion with regard toc stimulate, not calm, the spirit of inquiry, as 
our plans for the day, ‘might be supposed. 

It was difficult to choose between the con-¢ ‘All this availeth one nothing,’’ sighed 
flicting charms of this new mode of existence, Margery, gazing down at the floral spoils of 4 
when the very leaves of the old elm seemed to< delicious ramble, as we loitered homeward past 
brim with gladness, and sunshine veiled with >the shut Paradise of our dreams. 
transparent gold the waking world without. § The sunset was just laying its golden beams 

Finally, our hostess was summoned to aid in under thé arching trees, and the sena-greeu 
the momentous decision ; and framed by the waves of moss beneath shone like an enchanted 
open door she stood before us, the ideal of acriver. What signified the variety and splendor 
woman—pure, lovely, and well tried by theSthat lay without this forbidden ground? No 
discipline of life. As such, my memory paints< more to us of the present, than the veritable 
her fairly now—sweet Jane Ellery! > Eden of that far past sufficed to the happiness 

She smiled on us as we explained our di-¢ of our first parents when a single prohibitioa 
lemma, and good-naturedly replied to our eager 5 became their avenging fate. 
questions. We thus ascertained that the vil-¢ Ellinor,” said Alice, turning suddenly 
lage of Ridgeton, containing the church, stores, 2 from her mute survey, * I think it very singulir 
and post-office, (“kept by a woman!” AliceS that Grace should never have mentioned to us 
interposed, sotto voce,) was some two miles dis-¢ so prominent an attraction ag this mysterious 
tant from Rock Farm; and beside this standard 2 dwelling, over which we have puzzled ourselves , 
walk there was no lack of pleasant excursions > jn vain.” 
to be taken in all directions—by hill, valley, She was very young when that visit was 
and river side. The result, therefore, of our paid, you know, Alice. I only am surprised 
conversation was, that I, the elder of the trio, > at her remembering as much of this quiet towu 
remained at home to arrange our rooms, and‘ as she seemed to when our trip was under dis- 
make them as cheerful as might be, while the 2 cussion,” Margery replied for me; and without 
others were sent out as spies into the land. 2 speaking I gathered up the baskets at my feet, 

I will not linger over those weeks, each ones and turned toward home. It was, as Alice 
of which passed on shining wings, as we fol-< suggested, quite improbable that our sister 
lowed wherever the summer voices called us, > Grace, who had detailed with wonderful accu- 
through rough places and smooth. At the end>sracy the trivial features even of that wide 
ef the fourth we declared ourselves perfectly< country landscape, could by accident have 
familiar with the surroundings of Rock Farm, ? mitted this most courtly structure, whose gray 
and had done honor to the aristocracy of> towers gleamed in proud distance through the 
Ridgeton by appearing at church in our best< blue mists of morning, or from the crimson 
city costume, very becoming, doubtless, to the< folds of the twilight; and if designed, was it 
delicate maidens for whom it was originally >not that in some way the sunny girlhood of 
selected, but far less so, I fear, when theirS which I had heard, the changed and faded life 
fashionable pallor had given place to that? I knew, were sorrowfully linked with this ob- 
ardent glow which the sun and breezes love to? ject of our curious trifling ? 
paint. > The sharp click of a horse’s hoof striking 

I should, perhaps, have qualified my assertion < the silent road disturbed my reverie, and through 
as to our acquaintance with the localities of? the dust-cloud thus raised, the rider, a tall, 
Ridgeton. Not a half mile from the farm, a>athletic looking man, glanced down upon us, 
nobly-wooded park was carefully fenced in, > filing singly along, as to the noiseless music of 
and guarded by massive red gates, tacitly, our own girlish dreams. 
warning the curious that farther investigation? ‘One of the new boarders at the Ridgeton 
was forbidden there. ¢ Hotel,” said Alice, as the sudden apparition 

That within this silent forest a stately man-> disappeared as swiftly as it had come. “I 
sion reared its pillars ia lonely grandeur, echo-* heard Mrs. Ellery say that a number of gentle- 
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men were expected this week, on their return» while the rain beat upon the roof with slow, 
from an excursion among the mountains. silvery rhythm, and without trailing mist 
“T am glad, for my own part,” rejoined: wreaths enfolded the landseape, giving to it 
Margery, ‘‘that we shall have something to >that aspect of solitude and depression peculiar 
look at to-morrow beside the usual occupantssto a stormy Sabbath in the country. Our pa- 
of those pews near the pulpit. I wonder why tience and ingenuity were taxed not alone for 
it is that in these country churches they drags this day upon which the rain commenced, but 
all the unhappy and wretched looking people< for the three succeeding, during which it con- 
the society numbers into the strongest light, > tinued, steady, and pitiless, and unwearied, as 
and the most conspicuous part of the build-<if the bleak skies were dissolving into crystal 
ing?” estreams. But when reading, and embroidery, 
‘«‘ What has that to do with the boarders at‘ and conversation, even the effervescing stream 
Colonel Emery’s? Our own seat is so near the? of girl-talk had lost their charm, nature her- 
preacher I debated only last Sabbath whether > self relented, in sympathy with our despair, 
to ran the risk of breaking my neck by lookingS and brushing away both tears and clouds, 
up, or of losing my gravity by looking about? scattered from the sunlit heavens every trace 
at the sleepy people scattered round me—nod-5 of her recent mourning. 
ding, and winking, and tormented into sudden¢ Through exquisite avenues of gleaming and 
starts by the huge flies!” At this ludicrous $ dewy leaves, the red light of the late afternoon 
memory we all laughed together, and Margery‘ wandered, and in its glow three happy mortals 
explained that Colonel Emery’s pew was one of¢ rejoiced in a new lease of glad, beautiful life. 
the condemned set, thus affording some relief> Alice, standing before the glass, shook out the 
to the vision of the assembly ; and at her cor-¢ waves of her dark brown hair, till they grew 
dially expressed wish that the next day might? golden with the warmth of the rippling tide, 
prove fine, we turned to view more anxiously ‘declaring, as she did so, that a week of such 
the western sky, over whose late splendor the? weather would be the ruin of her—it would 
night had cast a mantle of gray. As we>really be a privilege to change her morning 
crossed the threshold the voice of Farmer < wrapper, and take her hair from its quaker-like 
Ellery rang through the wide entry from the? folds. ‘Not having any good looks to care 
little porch, where at evening he loved to sit—\ for, I can sit at the window and enjoy the pros- 
**Jane—Jane Ellery! prepare for rain. It< pect,” said Margery, glancing up demurely at 
will reach us by twelve o’clock, without fail.” 2 my graceful sister, who, truth to tell, was not 
We exchanged glances of disappointment, as lacking in her quota of womanly vanity. 
this unwelcome prediction put an end to our? ‘I do not pretend to be handsome—like you, 
plans for the morrow ; but upon second thoughts Madge,” retorted Alice, glancing over her 
it appeared that Farmer E.’s opinion was not¢ shoulder at the speaker. “I am only rather 
decisive after all, and we retired with curiosity > pretty, neither more nor less, and perfectly 
still active enough to tinge our midnight dream-¢ willing to own it—while you are too proud to 
ing. ¢be vain of your magnificence; but you need 
“Don’t open your eyes, Alice. I would notSnot lay claim to humility, we all know you 
wake if I were you; only think, it’s raining—¢? haven't any.” 
oh, so hard!” Hearing this sage advice, I5 ‘Have you finished, my dear?” asked her 
proceeded to take a survey of the speaker, who, ¢ cousin, provokingly. ‘* You look uncommonly 
wrapped in a dressing-gown, and holding with > well with that flush on your cheek. What a 
one hand the half drawn curtain, stood gazing < pity that only Ellinor and I are here to admire 
mournfully at the blinding torrents that dimmed you. When your toilette is made I will try 
the window into almost perfect shade. ‘Is itS what art can do for myself, I believe.” 
you who are awake, Nell—what shall we do? As Alice good-humoredly resigned her post, 
with ourselves?” Margery tip-toed across theSand leaning from the window surveyed the 
room, and nestled upon the couch beside me, °? change which a few hours had made, her quick 
while Alice, more fortunate still, slumbered on eye discerned through the swaying trees a 
in happy unconsciousness. more attractive feature than Margery’s dream- 
“Make the best of it,” I replied, no other’ ing gaze had beheld, and turning with sudden 
alternative suggesting itself. ‘We can walk‘ animation, she exclaimed, “Girls, what will 
over to Ridgeton if it is fair, to-morrow, and> you give me if I tell you that I see—not a 
if any of our acquaintances are there, give} ‘ solitary horseman’—but two or three coming 
them a chance to recognize us.” So we chatted, ° up the lane! Oh, Madge, perhaps Peyten is one 
VoL xvu1.—12 
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You remember he told us he should come tos But, alas for good intentions! vainly my 
Ridgeton.” 2 ** best efforts’’ at sprightly conversation were 
‘And I am not half ready! Nelly, love, $ tossed out to a careless hearer. As often as 
please help me, and you, Alice, aaey watch of < politeness would allow, the flow of his indif- 
them—you may be mistaken.’ Margery’s ° ferent responses ceased, during which brief 
want of readiness for a moment absorbed the? interval he seemed absorbed in studying the 
ecstasy which the sudden event had elicited > effect of light and shade upon the little group, 
from us all. § over whom the sunny ripple of the tree-shadows 
‘Sister Ann, Sister Ann, do you see anything? wavered and played. Agreeable, isn’t it, to be 
coming?” once more demanded Madge, as IS handsome and fascinating, and to attract the 
assisted her, to her discomfort and my own three beaux in the room so as to leave one 
mortification, as the result of our unwonted } lonely female to play auditor in the corner. 
haste. ¢ Well, it is best to get used to it! And with 
“Here they are,” rejoined Alice, beating a‘ this poor consolation, which was all I could 
hasty retreat from her rather prominent point< gather for present emergencies, I sank deeper 
of observation. “I am so delighted, girls ;>into the easy chair, and abandoned the ungrate- 
am I all right, Nell?” turning slowly as she¢ful son of Adam to his fate. 
spoke, after the fashion of milliners’ dolls, 2 “ Nelly, dear,”’ Alice leaned forward to make 
displaying thereby a slender, muslin-robed ¢ her appeal, ‘‘why cannot we make that expe- 
figure, surmounted by a head and face which 2 dition to the Cave we have so longed to under. 
were well shaped, and capable of testing byStake, to-morrow. Mr. Peyton would like to 
the most exuberant light. She was called2go, and the others will consent, I presume.” 
“pretty,” ‘ piquant,” “lovely,” as the tasteS (What delighted assurances from the stranger! 
of.individuals ran; to me she was very at-c what if J hadinvited him?) ‘ Nothing could 
tractive, but then, I was her sister. ebe more agreeable to my taste,” and saying 
“Three young gentlemen below, inquiring < this very graciously, I thought of a certain 
for you, young ladies,” announced Mrs. Ellery’s > good Aunt Martha who was occasionally jolted 
small maid, Maria; and with proper astonish- < out of her maidenly retirement to act as chape- 
ment the news was received and responded to. Crone at the sea-side or mountains, when two or 
“Don’t hurry—let Ellinor smooth her hair;Sthree wild girls demanded such oversight. 
fortunate that she dressed for dinner, like a¢ The most officious civility could not have per- 
Christian,” remarked Madge, the wise. Ssuaded me that I was looked upon in any other 
“But I'm expiring to know who they all‘light by these gay chevaliers. Of course, no 
are,” put in Alice, impatiently; to which, as satisfaction can be greater than that of gazing 
elder, and more experienced, I replied, Sat the enjoyment of others, and being as 
‘I dare say so, and we are quite as eager;camiable as the average of my sex, I received 
but remember, my dear, if our stronger bro->the lingering adieux of our guests with as 
thers can be said to possess any little weakness, ¢ much complacency as if they had called espe- 
it is that of supposing that we are ‘dying 2cially on me, and were looking forward to 
daily’ in their behalf!” Concluding which‘ reunion on the morrow, not alone with my sister 
grand peroration, with a final touch to laces and cousin, but with myself. 
and flounces, I lead the way down stairs, fol-S In spite of anxious fears for the weather, 
lowed by two modest and dignified young¢and a running commentary upon every topic 
ladies, who extinguished, as they went, the >that could bear discussion, Margery and Alice 
lingering echoes of merriment. Swere finally overcome by sleep, on the night 
The trio in waiting, who arose at our entrance, , following that eventful afternoon, And I 
proved severally to be Peyton, our neighbor 5 doubt not the kindly God who showered poppies 
and beau general when at home, his classmate, Cover their bed, scattered with them many & 
and Margery’s admirer, Willis, and a stranger > pleasant vision folded in the dreamy heart of 
who resembled, in personal appearance, the‘ those flowers. 
horseman who had passed us on our last ramble.2 Morning dawned at length, clear, and soft, 
To the entertainment of this individual, I, as‘ and golden. Earth arose from her baptism of 
a matter of necessity, devoted myself, Alice ° tears to rejoice in the sunlight of Heaven, At 
and Margery having been immediately plunged > an early hour we set forth upon our exploring 
into a sea of questions and replies which over-‘ expedition, guided only by the directions of 
ran and overthrew each other in the eagerness ° our host, who sketched, as definitely as might 
of meeting. >be, our path “ over the hills and far away,” 
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the famous ‘“‘Cave” hidden in the depths of 
the forest, difficult of access, but a very miracle 
of beauty when found. 

Peyton and Willis came loaded with apologies 
and regrets. Parkman had suddenly been 
obliged to leave Ridgeton, and must forego the 
pleasure he had anticipated. The friendly 
reader may imagine the relief which this an- 
aouncement brought to one of the party. I was 
only too happy to dispense with a companion- 
ship which promised no satisfaction to either, 
and thus both were saved a stupid embarrass- 
ment. 

What a gay and successful ramble was that 
of ours. How the freshness and bloom glad- 
dened us,as at every turn some new object 
charmed the gaze with its novel sweetness, and 
we walked, and chatted, and rested by turns, 
till warned by the deepening light that day was 
already counting up her jewels, and bearing 
the hours away. One bold plunge further into 
the tangled forest, and the cool plashing of 
water near, preluded the vision of the wonder- 
ful Cave, with its romantic accessories of over- 
hanging rocks and pendulous creepers, while 
just above a wild mountain brook flung its 
sparkling wreaths over crag and cliff, and 
ended its mad play in a fairy cataract, whose 
gleaming rain made music for the busy wood- 
land sprites. Here and there a sparkle of gold 
poised on the quivering birch stems, or lighted 
the dark verdure of some fragile brake, while 
over all murmured the solemn wind—and the 
scene was one of enchantment. 

With rapturous exclamations, one after an- 
other of our little group settled upon some 
mossy rock or aged tree trunk, where the pe- 
culiar charm of the fanciful picture could best 
be seen and felt; and had the genius of the 
place gazed out from some nodding blossom, 
or leaned from the leafy thicket to observe his 
unwonted guests, I doubt if he could have 
quarreled with the intrusion. Margery’s 
queenly figure and brilliant face—Alice, whose 
heightened bloom outrivalled the hue of the 
flowers she had been crowned with by her 
handsome attendant, (and as he raised his head 
to look at her.1 theught I had never admired 
young Peyton as much, ) and in the back-ground 
Willis and myself, who made up in life what we 
lacked in beauty. 

With such vivid paintings memory loves to 
deck her halls; yet can one lifetime furnish 
but few of these. The first sight of the ocean, 
infinite in its changeful splendor—of the 


mountains, calm and grand as a purified soul : 


washed of its humanity—of the woods, with 
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their voiceful silence—epochs are they in the 
expansion of every deep nature. 

The woods, solemn, and deep, and tender, 
filled with vague sounds and scents that thread 
the blue air dreamily. Talk of solitude here! 
as when at night, shutting himself into his 
chamber, one says, ‘‘I am alone,” and straight- 
way, as if to mock his words, Memory and 
Fancy rise up, peopling the shadowy void with 
their shifting phantasms. The life of the 
world, its restraints and unreality, fall from 
the soul in such hours. There is a charm more 
subtle in the haunted silence than that which 
touches by external signs—a presence, in itself 
a revealer, anoints the blind eyes, and they see 
not as men, but as God sees. It was not sad- 
ness, rather its faint, vague foreshadowing of 
unrest which touched my heart, and infpelled 
me, after a time, to leave behind the jarring 
discord of human lightness, and plunge deeper 
into the forest. Trampling the underbrush, 
which crackled at each move, the echo of my 
own footsteps rebounded wierdly in this per- 


fect solitude. I drank in new draughts*of 


strange, intense pleasure, as the great calm of 
nature enfolded me like a mother’s tenderness. 
But time was passing; fragments of gleaming 
clouds, like argosies parting the sea of sunset, 
shone above the tree tops; and hastily, in some 
alarm lest my absence should oceasion anxiety, 
I called Bruno, the house dog, who had followed 
me pertinaciously through the day, and com- 
menced my return route. But one might as 
well attempt to pursue some individual wave 
of the sea as the involved labyrinth of a forest 
path, and of this I was convinced speedily. 
What was to be done? I called, but only the 
winds replied, and the murmur of invisible 
life. Resolving to trust the sagacity of my 
dumb friend, I allowed him the precedence he 
seemed inclined to take ; and following, I knew 
not where or how, had, ere long, the satisfac- 
tion of regaining a well-worn path once more. 
Whether, by a circuitous route, I was to be re- 
stored to my waiting friends, or led more di- 
rectly back to the highway. I could not con- 


jecture. On, and still on, my weary feet 


traveled their unaccustomed journey, and my 
hands still clasped the odorous, but fading 
spoils of my late research. 

The gradual widening of the path, and the 
fuller light which illumined it, indicated an 
approach to the end; and stooping to caress 
the shaggy head beside me, T said, assuringly, 
Raising 


oo 


** Almost home, Bruno, we must be! 
my eyes again, a flashing glance revealed to 
me the actual termination of the woodland 
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tract—a red gate. Consternation and amuse- 
ment, not unmingled with a sense of pleasure, 
for an instant flooded my mind. The mystery 
long pondered was at last to be unveiled. Fate 
had placed in my hands the key of the same; 
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similar circumstances, a princess in the olden 
time had quaffed to her sorrow—the penalty 
being that her life, thenceforth, was linked 
with that of a wicked knight, whom she fol- 
lowed through endless and miserable years, 


in fact, my only possible egress was by way of >A truce to such fancies! No demon knight 


the Park avenues, and nothing remained for 
me but to explain the accident which had be- 
fallen me, and procure aid from the servants 
at the mansion. Deciding thus, I examined 
the main entrance, and discovered beside those 
portals which sturdily denied me admittance, a 
wicket gate, opening into the shrubbery; and, 
lifting the latch, I entered Eveleth Park. 

Once more the forest aisles seemed beckoning 
me into their endless vistas—cool, and dark, 
and mysterious. At any other time I should 
have #rembled with nervous dread ; but buoyed 
up by the necessity laid upon my will, I hur- 
ried on, my good attendant keeping close to my 
side; and now and then, a vein of crimson 
beating through the entangling shade cheered, 
like a friendly smile, my path, Eveleth Man- 
sion! I had followed the long avenue till it 
lost itself in a driveway sweeping past the 


lawn, and extending to some building in the< 


rear of the house. In this deceptive light all 
objects were but illy-defined, and save a slender 


jet of silver which rose into the air with a 


murmur of liquid music, I heard no sound. 
Suddenly ‘the evening lamps were lighted,” 
and from the tall windows their far-reaching 
rays shot into the night. Library, drawing- 
room, and hall, loomed up in mellow relief. 
With timid foot-fall I ascended the granite 
steps, and pausing beforethe open door, listened 
if my coming should startle a response from 
within. Nor had I long to remain in suspense. 
A heavy clang, as of a door opening and shut- 
ting, and a firm, restless tread through the 
corridors of the hall beyond, thrilled me with 
sharp dread, and a yearning to retreat, coward- 
like, from the very face of the contest. 
‘‘Pardon my intrusion—I had missed the 


path, and become separated from my party—< 


‘‘Come in—you look very weary; you will: 


be seated while I hear your story.” 

Less a request than a mild command, I fol- 
lowed the voice which uttered it, and sank 
gratefully upon the first chair offered me; 
until then I had been wholly regardless of the 
fatigue which now overwhelmed almost the 
power of utterance. Perceiving this, my strange 
host brought me a glass of wine, and as I 
raised it to my lips a sudden memory revived 
the tale of an enchanted draught, which, under 


was he who stood before me—examining earn. 
estly, but not unkindly, my face, from which 
the protecting hat had retreated, while his 
own, lit by the dazzling light, impressed me 
as of arare and fascinating style, though far 
from possessing perfect beauty. 

A face which had read life’s deeper mean- 
ings, so said the sweet, grave mouth, the dark 
earnest eyes, with their keen glance; and in the 
strong outline of the clear-cut features lay the 
expression of power, which would inevitably 
be felt, had it fallen to the lot of the humblest. 
Years of study, and the culture which travel 
and society bestow—the nameless refining atmo- 
sphere of affluence—fate had so added to his 
soul's birthright of genius, that, in the man, 
these were forgotten, as the mere composite 
elements of character. Looking at him, I only 
said, mentally : 

“What a grand, strong nature is this!” 
audibly I apologized once more, for my unsea- 
sonable call, and gathering my shawl around’ 
me, with a movement of departure, said: 

‘I must trouble your kindness yet farther. 
I am a stranger in Ridgeton—a temporary 
boarder at Rock-farm. Will you permit one of 
your servants to return with me? I shall, in 
future, hesitate before yielding to my own 
instinets,—they have so betrayed me.” 

A slight pause, during which the gentleman 
seemed irresolute, for what cause I could not 
imagine; and, with a sudden impulse, I said, 
rising, 

‘T have not told you my name. I am Elli- 
nor Herbert, of B——.”’ 

A shadow—the shadow of a memory—fiitted 
over his countenance, when he replied as sim- 
ply as I had done, 

‘And I am Richard Eveleth; this is my 
>home, Miss Herbert!” 
> Then we shook hands, as we might have 
Sdone under ordinary circumstances, and say- 
ing gayly, 
> “You will trust yourself to my protection, 
>for the remainder of this eventful day!” He 
< hardly waited for my assent, but hastened 
>away, to order a carriage, and prepare for the 

drive. 

> «While awaiting his return, I stepped to the 
* threshold of the drawing-room, through whose 
open door a vision of light and luxury wa- 
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vered—mirrors that reflected and multiplied 
graceful form and glowing color—treasures of 
art, in many @ rare shape, re-producing the 
dreams of the past. Then I caught my own 
image flung back from the opposite wall, and 
directly behind me the tall figure of Richard 
Eveleth, as his eyes once more met mine in the 


mysterious depths of the mirror. 
Beyond the casual survey of a stranger, that 


swift, searching glance, pierced the present, 
written in the sunlight of nineteen summers, 
to grasp at some former history, answering to 
his own; yet, what experience in that free, , 
happy girlhood, could echo ever so faintly the 
deeper chords of a life which had known sor- 
row, the spirit’s discipline which nothing can < 
avert? 

“Tam quite ready to attend you home; but, ‘ 
it gives me great pleasure td receive you as a< 
guest, Miss Herbert.” I turned, as the low 
musieal tones uttered these words, and ex- 
pressing my thanks and anxiety to reach the 
farm as soon as possible, my new friend—for 
such he appeared to me—led me again into the 
night, which lay silvery and silent without. 

How dream-like appeared the events of that 
summer-day, faded into its 
Threading the mystic avenues by the side of 
Richard Eveleth, the dreaded stranger of an 
hour before, I thought of Madge and Alice, 
wondering and anxious at home, and what 
remarks would probably follow my sudden 
appearance in so unlooked-for a manner, while 
a mischievous longing seized my fancy, to 
make full confession of the curiosity felt by us< 
all, and, in my own case, so singularly grati- 
fied, as to the surroundings of Eveleth Park 
But not now. I was too weary to converse; 
and still whirling through the mazes of that 
dream which enfolded me, we neared the fami- 
liar lights of home. 

“You are very kind, but I cannot thank 
you to-night as I would!” This I said, as, 
Richard Eveleth lifted me from the carriage, 
and, still supporting, led me up the steps. 

“Tam delighted to have been of service,” ‘ 
he replied; “but I beg you to feel under no 
obligation to me. I am so much a recluse, . 
when in Ridgeton, I consider myself in debt ‘ 
to any occurrence which calls me out of my 
retirement.” 

At that instant Mrs. Ellery appeared, with 
eager welcome for the stray lamb, whom her ‘ 
tender anxieties had already consigned to the 
horrors of some unmentionable fate. ¢ 


starry close! 


“Why, Miss Ellen, dear,” she joyously ex- 
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and the young gentlemen have gone into the 
woods again, and Miss Alice and your cousin 
could not wait for them to come back, and 
lave gone across the lot to meet them. And 
this gentleman ?”— 

“Mr. Eveleth. You have not forgotten me, 
Mrs. Ellery ?”’ 

The yellow flame that flickered above him, 
shone full on the face of the speaker, and it 
was pale and agitated, while that of my quiet 
hostess grew flushed and surprised, as she 
answered slowly, 

“‘No. Lremember you perfectly, Mr. Eveleth; 
and you rescued Miss Herbert! How very 
strange! Will you walk in?” 

“Not to-night, thank you; I was just about 


>asking the young lady’s permission to call and 


inquire in the morning,—and she will tell you, 
| presume, how we chanced to meet.” 
With a few courteous words, in answer to 


‘my invitation, and a parting bow and smile to 


each, he rode away, and without speaking, we 
watched his form passing off in‘o the dark- 
ness. Then I turned slowly, and laying my 
hand beseechingly on hers, I said : 

“Mrs. Ellery, you must, you will tell me how 
this mystery, that envelopes Richard Eveleth, 
concerns me or mine!” 

‘‘Sometime, perhaps, Miss Ellinor,” she 
gravely assented; “I have not met with Mr. 
Eveleth for ten years, and he has altered very 
greatly since then. I think, however, that he 
will prefer to tell his own story, and you had 
best wait to know him farther; your curiosity 
will then be satisfied, I doubt not.” 

Silenced, if not quieted in my repressed 
longings, I repeated the events of the few 
hours past; and from the changing expression 
of my auditor’s countenance, I judged that an 


S emotion far deeper than could have been stirred 


by that simple story, was waking up busy 
memories in her heart. The flutter and rustle 
of erinoline, quick footsteps, and blending 
voices, suddenly interrupted our words. A 
messenger, dispatched from the house, had 
overtaken the weary and heavy-hearted seek- 
ers, and they were returning with spirits in- 
finitely relieved. Of the embraces and queries, 
and hurried explanations that ensued, I will 
spare the reader a detailed account. Suffice it 


Sto say, that my adventures were listened to 


>with unbounded enthusiasm, and Alice and 
Madge could hardly restrain their impatience 
to behold the hero of my late accident, and the 
)unwitting cause of such wild speculation. 
Richard Eveleth, according to appointment, 


) 


claimed, ‘is it really your own self? Father called next morning, and in the broad day 
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appeared older than at first I had imagined 
him; but Alice and Margery, who flitted down 
in all the glory of pink and azure cambries, to 
express their thanks and gratify their curiosity, 
To 
so comprehensive a statement, what more could 
be added ? 

bridging over the days and interviews which 
succeeded, during which the acquaintance, so 


declared him to be perfectly captivating. 


auspicious in its opening, had grown up to full 
statured friendship, behold me again seated 
by Richard Eveleth’s side, while the summer 
sky smiled its blessing, and the wind like a 
fragrant memory played around us, driving 
through the forest streets leading out unto the 
hills beyond, Then, from the face of a long- 
veiled mystery, the covering was raised—with 
comparatively few words, the story made plain. 
The romances of life occupy much space; the 
rare, golden atmosphere they diffuse, is eagerly 
inhaled. Its tragedies, compressed into the 
hearts they once thrilled, or briefly hinted at, 
and soon dismissed from the thoughts and 
speech of others, take form only in simplest 
language, embrace often weary and struggling 
Over those chasms of silence, which 
only the spirit tread of memory crosses, the 
pen slides easily. We speak of years, as if they 2 


years. 


were not formed grain by grain, moment by} 


moment—of the sum of life, not of its quiver-¢ 

ing pulsation. 
Richard Eveleth and my sister, Grace Her- 

were once betrothed lovers. When 


bert, in 


her seventeenth year, Grace had been sentS 


with an aunt to Ridgeton, during the absence? 
of onr parents in Europe; the young heir of 
Eveleth, about completing his studies, prepara- 
tory to the profession of the law, had likewise > 
gone up for a season at the homestead, and 
very speedily discovered his beautiful neigh- 
bor. Of the subsequent events, their engage- 
ment and separation, when Grace returned to 
her sehool, and he with an invalid friend sailed > 
for India—I ean but confess, that a very com- 
result ensued—letters miscarried, and 2 
long dreary months of watching and waiting> 
followed, and at last a terrible illness, that < 
swept from my poor sister the beauty of vigor 
and health. This narrative remained for me 4 
to relate; and, when I had finished, Richard? 
Eveleth went on to say, that time and distance 
had left unchanged that true love of his early ¢ 
manhood, and returning with the firm resolve 
to seek out and require at Grace Herbert's‘ 
hands, the history of their long. bitter trial. 
1 had stood before him with a light in my eyes, 
a tone in my voice so very like to hers, it had. 


mon 
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seemed as if the past once again opened to 
restore her youth. 

When he had ended his recital, knowing to 
whom it of right belonged, 1 said: * Go, and 
tell Grace |" 

Eveleth Park once more. There are sun- 
beams warming its grand old rooms, and happy 
voices winding through parlor and hall. The 
fountain still sings to the whispering leaves, 
and through the woodland paths the gold- 
rimmed shadows play; but no longer solitary 
in his stately home, the heir of Eveleth has 
brought for its adorning, the love which is its 
beautiful crown, and the light of a happy heart 
has fallen upon the places desolate of yore. 

Grace, dear Grace, you have come home at 
last, and at peace with all things, are sweetly 
resting from your long, long discipline—yet 
nothing is wholly vain; and you, who to-day 
glide before my vision, as a picture of what is 
loveliest and purest in womanhood, have trod- 
den no thornless path—do you regret now that 
it was so? Qh, Grace! we are walking away 
from the shadows; every day they lessen, and 
the thorns will soon cease to wound us, for the 
roses of eternity hide no sting! 


-—-. 


Che Bridge 


BY LULU 


of Praver. 


Parrsp on Life’s flowing river, 
While the mountain waves go by— 

And the soul, inquiring ever, 
Winneth ever no reply — 


Yet, tho’ hid from outward greeting, 
There’s a light bridge spans the waste; 
And we go, in holiest meeting, 
Where its viewless arch is traced. 


Thus my life with thine is blending; 
And I know, through prayer of mine, 

Like the twilight dews descending, 
Some new blessing shall be thine. 


In Life’s long and wild endeavor— 
Toiling foot-sore, faint and worn— 
Strength shall quite forsake thee never, 

Nor thy trust be overborne, 


In the glorious revelation 
Of a longed-for, coming day, 
“We will joy in thy salvation,” 
While we hymn the angel’s lay! 


+ ecer — 

Tue esteem of wise and good men is the 
greatest of all temporal encouragements. to 
virtue; and it is a mark of an abandoned spirit 


to have no regard for it. 
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A Word to the Wedded. 


BY ALMA GREY. 


I nave found it! For months, I had looked 
and hunted the house over for it, and began to 
fear that I had lost it,—but, here it is at last, 
done up so safely, that no wonder it was not 
sooner discovered. 

«Jt! Well, and what is this wonderful //, that 
seems 60 valuable ?”’ I hear some one ask. 

Why, nothing more or less than a piece of 
dirty yellow paper—white once, but yellow and 
brown now with age—a leaf of an old almanac— 
which my mother, in her girlhood, picked up, 
floating about on the wind. It was a thing of 
age then, and had been used to wrap some 
juicy thing, which had spotted and stained it; 
and now it must be more than a hundred years 
old. My mother read it, and laid it up as a 
choice treasure—a thing to be remembered — 
to live by; and many a time has it been copied 
by her dear fingers, and enclosed in some 
bridal gift to many a newly-married pair. Her 
own married life was set by it, (and a happier I 
never knew,) and her children were instructed 
in like teachings; and, when my marriage-day 
came, I remember her saying, ‘‘1 have never 
seen & friend married, without copying this 
faded almanac leaf for her; but you will not 
need one, for you will have the leaf itself. | 
charge you to keep its lesson in mind, and may 
your life be as happy as eleven years of my 
life were.” 

Dear, early widowed mother! I wish now I 
had the copy, written out by your own pre- 
cious fingers! She used to wish everybody 
could read, and would practice it; and in these 
days of hasty marriages and many divorces, 
the memory of this old brown leaf has come 
to me, and I am going to send it to you, Mr. 
Arthur, for the benefit of everybody; and I wish 
I could send also to this same everybody, a 
portion of the sacredness with which the origi- 
nal seems to me invested. 


Hints tending to Promote and Secure 
Happiness in the Married State. 

The likeliest way either to obtain a good 
husband, or to keep one so, is to be good your- 
self. Never use a lover ill, whom you design 
to make your husband, lest he should either 
upbraid you with it, or return it afterwards; 
and if you find at any time an inclination to 
play the tyrant, remember these two lines 
truth and justice: 


“Gently shall those be ruled, who gently swayed; 
Abject shall those obey, who haughty were obeyed.” 
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¢thoughts of managing your husband, 
2 endeavor to deceive, or impose upon his under- 

standing, nor give him uneasiness, (as some 

do, foolishly,) to try his temper; but treat him 
beforehand, always, with sincerity, and after- 
wards with affection and respect. 

Be not over-sanguine before marriage, nor 
promise yourself felicity without alloy, for that 
is impossible to be attained in this present state 
of things. 

, Consider, beforehand, that the person you 
are going to spend your days with is « man, 
and not an angel; and if, when yc.u come 
together, you discover anything in his humor 
or behaviour, that is not altogether so agree- 
able as you expected, pass it over as a human 
frailty ; smooth your brow, compose your tem- 
per, and try to amend it by cheerfulness and 
good nature. 

temember always, that whatever misfor- 
tunes may happen to either, they are not to be 
charged to the account of matrimony, but to 
the accidents and infirmities of human life— 


Avoid, both before and after marriage, all 
Never 


a burden which each has engaged to assist the 
other in supporting, and to which both parties 
are equally exposed. Therefore, instead of mur- 
murs, reflections, and disagreements, (whereby 
the load is rendered abundantly more griev- 
ous,) readily put your shoulder to the yoke, 
and make it easier to both. 

Reselve every morning to be cheerful and 
good natured that day; and if any accident 
should happen to break that resolution, suf- 
fer it not to put you out of humor with every~ 
thing besides, but especially with your hus- 
band. 

Dispute not with him, be the occasion what 
it may, but rather deny yourself the trivial 
satisfaction of having your own will, or gain- 
ing the better of an argument, than risk a 
quarrel, or cause a heart-burning whieh it is 
impossible to know the end of. 

2 Be assured, a woman’s power, as well as hap- 
‘piness, has no other foundation but her hus- 
>band’s esteem and love—which, consequently, 
Sit is her undoubted interest, by all means pos- 
sible, to preserve and increase. Do you there- 
>fore study his temper, and command your 
2own; enjoy his satisfaction with him, share 
>and soothe his cares, and with the utmost dili- 


S gence conceal his infirmities. 

2 Read frequently, with due attention, the 

of marriage-service; and take care, in doing 80, 
not to overlook the little word—obey. 

2 In your prayers, be sure to add a clause for 
grace to make a good wife,—and, at the same 


» 
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time, resolve to do your utmost endeavors 5 Rich nnd Poor 
S * 


towards it 2 

Always wear your wedding-ring, for therein S BY SARAH J. C. WHITTLESEY. 
lies more virtue than is usually imagined. If<I wonder how many a suffering brow, 
you are ruffied unawares, assaulted with impro- ° Out in the wide world wandereth now, 
4 per thoughts, or tempted in any kind against 5 Through the cold snow, and the wind’s dull roar, 
A) | i your duty, cast your eye upon it, and call to< Begging a morsel from door to door ; 
of i mind who gave it to you, where it was received, >No one to love them—no one to care , 
and what passed at that solemn time. or: the pale mendicant shivering there ? 

Have you any concern for your own ease, or< Ah, many a desolate one, no doubt, 
for your husband’s esteem? Then have a due 2 Where the wind comes in and the warmth goes out, 
regard to his income and circumstances, in all $ Through the time-torn boards of their hovel-bome, 
4 your expenses and desires; for if necessity ‘Are grieving now in the cheerless gloom ; 
bi should follow, you run the greatest hazard of 2 Nought for to-morrow, and nought for to-night, 
as being deprived of both. S Hungry and cold, and the snow falls white. 
; Let not many days pass together, without & > The day goes on, and the dark comes down, 
ay { serious examination how you have behaved as $ The snow-drifts shine and the enow-clouds drown; 
a wife; and if, upon reflection, you find your-§ Merrily, merrily red lips sing, 
| self guilty of any foibles or omission, the best ¢ Bright eyes sparkle and sleigh-bells ring, 
aT atonement is—to be exactly careful of your ¢ Under the golden bloom of stars, 

1 i! : future cenduct. S Over the moonlight’s silver bars. 
at : Meanwhile, look steadfastly and chiefly on 2 Robed in furs, and decked with gold, 
the bright side of character, and see whether 5 Wrapped in raiment thin and old, 

the good qualities in husband or wife, do not Plenty for pleasure, and plenty to spare, 
even outweigh the faulty ones. Your wife, ¢ Nought for to-morrow, and no one to care, 
perhaps, is peevish in her temper, and some-¢ The rich glide over the glittering snow, 
times scolds; but, if she is neat, industrious, ° And the poor sit shivering in want and wo. 
frugal, faithful to all your interests, you have > — 
more cause for self-congratulation than for . . 
murmuring. Perhaps your husband is hestys Growing Beautiful. 
and choleric: when he uses passionate expres- — 
sions towards you, let not the law of kindness> ‘You remember Kate Maxwell?” said a 
if ‘ depart from your tongue, but requite them ‘lady friend, an old acquaintance. We had 
with mild and soothing words. If you be yoked ¢met at an evening party, and were talking of 
with a fool, an habitual drunkard, or an un-°auld lang syne. 
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; feeling brute, all this will not avail; but, ifS ‘Very well,” I answered. ‘It would be 

your husband be a man of understanding and < difficult to forget her homely face.” 
sensibility of heart, by patience and good > ‘* How long is it since you saw her?” in- 
humor on your part, you will be able to calmS quired my friend. 
the tempests, and smooth the asperities of his? «It must be several years. I think it was 
mind. © in 18— that her family removed from the city.” 

at Ever prize the chain of domestic friendship 5 «Yes, it was in that year.” 

Aas as the choicest of all your household furni- 2 ‘“‘It is unfortunate to be so homely,” said I. 


. ( bt ture; frequently examine every link; if ee ‘A beautiful spirit is more to be desired 
ie F should grow weak, strengthen it; should it¢than a beautiful person,” remarked the lady. 
happen to gather rust, burnish it till its lustre> <‘ True,” I replied; ‘the eye’s brightness 
be fully restored—so will you sbun the grievous (and the skin’s pearly lustre are but transient; 
ealamity of many, that of living in a haunted 2 while the soul’s beauty is imperishable. Kate 
house. was a good girl, for all her singularly unat- 

tractive exterior.” 
“She had many true friends,” said the lady, 
Man could direct his ways by plain reason, ¢‘‘and they were all of the better class—better, 
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and support his life by tasteless food; but God >I mean, in its right sense.” 
1. has given us wit, and flavor, and brightness, I was about changing the subject of conver- 
and laughter, and perfumes, to enliven the days sation, when my companion directed my at- 
of man’s pilgrimage, and to charm his pained ‘tention to a young lady, the centre of a group 
steps on the burning marl. .of three or four ladies and gentlemen. She 
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was talking with some animation, and there 
was a glow of feeling, and a play of thought. 
in her face, which, though not possessing a 
feature that might be called handsome, had 
something in it that was singularly attractive. 

« Who is it ?” I inquired. 

“Don’t you know her?” said my friend, 
smniling. 

“The face is quite familiar. I ought to 
know her. But I am in doubt as to her iden- 
tity.” 

« Let me mention her name.” 

“Do so, if you please.” 

“Kate Maxwell.” 

‘Impossible! It may be a cousin, or a sis-¢ 
ter—but not homely Kate Maxwell.” I was‘ 
incredulous. 

“It is Kate herself. Hasn’t she improved ?” ‘ 

“Wonderfully! Why, she is really growing < 
handsome. Has she discovered the fountain 
of beauty ?” 

“She has been drinking of its waters for‘ 
years,” replied my earnest friend. ¢ 

“I must renew our acquaintance,” said I. < 
And we walked together across the room. A> 
nearer view was not the breaking of an illu-< 
sion. The smile of true pleasure that lit up 
her countenance, as she recognized me, covered ~ 


every plain feature like a veil of transparent ‘ 


light. How remarkably was she changed ! : 

Later in the evening I had a quiet talk with: 
her—first about old times, and then upon a‘ 
variety of themes suggested by the occasion, < 
or coming into thought spontaneously. What, 
an exquisite perception of things true and~ 
beautiful she had! Her thought was lucid as< 
erystal. But most apparent was her interest - 
in all things pure and good in our common * 
humanity. In speaking of others she seemed < 
to take a peculiar delight in magnifying their - 
excellencies. : 

Present, in that company, was another< 
maiden, whom I had known for years. She< 
and Kate had been intimate, before the latfer> 
removed to another city. They were much‘ 
together, and people of a certain class used to< 
say that Nancy Lee was incapable of a sincere ° 
friendship for any one, and only associated in-< 
timately with Kate Maxwell in order that she? 
might have a foil to her beauty. This was - 
stating the case a little too strongly, and the> 
remark had its origin in a certain smartness of - 
speech cultivated by many persons, and which < 
is very nearly allied to ill-nature. Nancy Lee < 
had regular features, and a face narrowed to ° 
fine oval. Her lips were moderately full, and ‘ 
of faultless outline; her chin slightly promi-‘ 


‘like shadowy lines upon her cheeks. 


you become to her personal attractions. 


< nances a study. 


‘ceased to appear as a defect. 
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nent; her neck queenly; her eyes dark, large, 
and lustrous, with long fringing lids that lay 
Every 
one pronounced her beautiful at a glance; and 
those who met her for the first time turned to 
gaze at her again. And yet, the oftener you 
looked into her face, the less satisfied were you 
with its beauty. Something was lacking. It 
was not that you felt, as when looking at a 
statue, that soul was wanting; for taking up 


>the sculptor’s ideal, thought creates a soul 
Ceven more beautiful in its diviner attributes 


than the chiseled marble; but, it was the 
glimpses of the soul, less beautiful than its in- 
vesture, caught now and then through reveal- 
ing expressions, that was forever disappointing 


> the half entranced beholder. 


The beauty of Nancy Lee did not grow upon 
you. The more intimately you became ac- 
quainted with her, the more indifferent did 
As 
she stood beside Kate Maxwell again, after the 
lapse of four years, the besuty of the one, 
and the exceeding plainness of the other, did 
not strike you as remarkable. That conscious 
beauty, which is really so unbeautiful, was 
eclipsed by the unconscious soul-beauty in the 
face of the lovelier maiden. 

Almost involuntarily I made the two counte- 
In all the physical elements 
of beauty, taking feature by feature, and com- 
paring one with the other, the contrast was 
ludicrously against the homelier one. A single 
instance will show this—as in the long, dark 
lashes of the one, and the thin, white lashes of 
the other, that did not even hide the coral- 
tinted lids. But, looking away from single 
features, and from mere physical elements, 
and the beauty of the former lost much of its 
power, while the lack of beauty in the other 
In the conver- 
sation of Nancy Lee I found nothing of interest. 
Her mind seemed to be asleep to all but the 
little outside world of fashion and pleasure. 
But every word that fell from the lips of Kate 
Maxwell stirred some thought in my mind, or 
gent some newly awakened ripple, glittering in 
sunshine, over the waters of feeling. 

Not in my eyes alone was the change in our 
gentle friend apparent. All of her old ac- 
quaintances were struck with it, and from 
more than one I heard the remark— 

‘Really, Kate Maxwell is growing beauti- 
ful !” 

And so she was, with a beauty imperishable 
as eternity. 

‘‘How is it,” said a young man, who had 
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known Kate during her former residence inthe\ I did not meet this gentle friend again for 
city, but had not been over attentive to her— three years, though I could not fail to hold her 
he was not then old enough, or wise enough to‘in pleasant remembrance; and then it was as 
see below the mere surface, and distinguish<the bride of the young man just referred to, 
between the real and the apparent, ‘How is>who had a soul capable of appreciating tha 
it that Kate Maxwell compares so much more true beauty which fades not in the corroding 
favorably now with her ‘foil,’ as we used to call atmosphere of time. In this new relation to 
her, than she did a few years ago? 1 do not life, Kate had returned to her native town, and 
see that the color of her hair or eye-brows is >I met her at a large party given on the wedding 
at all improved, nor that her nose has gained aS occasion by the friends of her husband. She 
single classic outline, nor that her complexion > was standing in a group of ladies as I entered 
is better, And yet she is no longer a foil tothe crowded rooms, and so changed in three 
Nancy Lee, but holds her own in the compari- ¢ years that I was in doubt as to her identity, 
son. ILthink Nancy has changedsome. There>At the last meeting I had not perceived any 
is an expression in her face that repels rather¢ change in the physical lines of beauty, but 
than attracts—a homeliness of feeling, so to?only a shining through the plain face of her 
speak, that is to me repulsive. On the con-Sbeautiful spirit. Dut her soul had a freer out- 
trary, I have looked into Kate’s face more than ¢ ward development, as well os a more interior 
once, this evening, when it seemed radiant >life. The deep joy of loving and being beloved 
with beauty. What does it mean ?” ?had awakened new delights that pervaded her 
My lady friend, of whom I spoke in the be- 2 whole being, and recorded themselves in every 
ginning, was present, and as I perceived her ‘feature and expression. Love had become her 
face brightening, I thought it best to let her very life, and its transforming power was seen 
answer the query. Sin the gradual softening of harsher outlines, 
“You saw,” she replied, with the fine en-¢and in touches of beauty here and _ there, 
thusiasm of her character, “the soul shining > scarcely recognized each by itself, but pleasing 
through the body’s transparent veil—a veil the sight in their combined harmonies. I said 
that, strive as we may to render it opaque, >that she was standing in a group of ladies as I 
grows thinner and thinner as our true lifeSentered the room. One of these was Nancy 
gains strength, until it no longer hides the? Lee, also a bride, and in all her bridal at- 
spirit’s true quality, but suffers it to reveal >tractions. She had loaded herself with orna- 
itself in beauty or deformity. Some people < ments, and was dressed in a showy costume, 
grow plainer as they grow older, and some all intended to heighten her personal charms. 
more lovely in exterior. Need I state the : She stood, in the eyes of all, a conscious 
reason !” ° beauty, and her young husband felt very 
‘“‘ No,” said the young man, into whose mind S proud at being the possessor of so much love- 
a flood of light seemed breaking. ‘‘The reason liness, But few, I think, envied him, who 
is apparent enough. Only the good are really )were capable of appreciating the soul-benuty 
beautiful.” Sof Kate, so strongly contrasted with the mere 
“Truly spoken,” was answered. ‘Theflesh and blood beauty of his bride, as she 
fabled fountain of eternal youth and beauty Sstood, unconscious of a single personal at- 
is the fountain of celestial love, drinking at¢traction, by the side of her old friend and 
which we grow more and more into the likeness>companion. The effect of the two faces, as 
of those radiant ones, whose highest joy is¢transformed by living affections, was remark- 
found in doing good. The origin of beauty is 2able. 
not in nature—there we see only its perishingS From that time I met the two young brides 
form, and we are ever marring it by evil pas-¢ often, and could always see new evidences of 
sion and selfish desire. But, why need I seek >the changing power of their interior lives. To 
to illustrate what is so self-evident? Your <the one I was attracted, from the other repelled. 
own words carry with them an undoubting >The one appeared to grow less selfish and more 
conviction. Only the good are really beautiful.” “lovely all the while; the other more worldly- 
After this brief conversation I noticed that ?minded, more heartless, and more unpleasing 
the young man, who had hardly been civil toSto the eye. Contentment enthroned itself on 
Kate a few years before, kept close to her side? (the brow of one; discontent on that of the 
during the remainder of the evening. It was’ ‘ other. 
plain that, in his eyes she was growing more< Tt is now ten years since their bridal, and 
and more beautiful every moment. Dever since, this change has been progressing— 
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Kate growing lovelier all the while, and her 
old friend fading into a coarse, showy, sensual 
beauty; a seeker of that admiration which is 
deceived by cosmetic arts. At home, in the 
eyes of her husband, the latter searcely exhi- 
bits a single personal charm, so completely has 
her spirit transfused itself into her face; 
while in the home of Kate, everything seems 
to have taken a portion of beauty from her 
beautiful soul, to reflect it back upon her as 
from a mirror. Daily, hourly, momently, she is 
growing more beautiful; and this will progress 


until she attains the transcendent loveliness of 


an angel. Only strangers, at a first meeting 
see her face as a plain one. To her friends it 
is always full of attractions, for every feature 
is an index and a remembrance of spiritual 
graces that adorn her life, and render her a 
true friend, loving companion, and teacher, by 
example, of those sweet virtues that are born 
of a diviner essence. 


Mozart's Requiem. 


A London paper says: Mr. Henry O'Neil, 
the painter of those justly admired pictures, 


“Eastward Ho!” “Home Again!” and “ The§ 
Volunteer,” finished, a few years ago, a work 2 
which is scarcely known, having been in pri-> 
vate hands, and never exhibited until the pre-¢ 
sent time. It is now on view at 28, Old Bond > 
Street, prior to being submitted to the process 

of engraving, and the impressions will doubt-° 
less confer on it all the popularity due to the- 
interest of the subject, and the able manner in § 


which it is treated. 


are here referring is designated ‘‘ Mozart and. 
It represents the 
romantic incidents which terminated the career ¢ 


the Celebrated Requiem.’ 


ef the eminent composer, and which may be 
thus briefly related. 


and engaged him to compose a ‘“ Requiem” 


for the funeral of a person who was stated 2 
to be at the very point of death. A strange, ‘ 

s . . . > 
ominous idea took possession of the mind of < 


Mozart, who felt firmly persuaded that the 


stranger was no mortal, but a superior being, > 
commissioned to warn him of his approaching § 
dissolution. The consequence was, that whilst 2 
engaged on the “* Requiem,” the composer was > 


haunted by the foreboding that he was writing 


a funeral service for his own obsequies; and 2 


the fatal enthusiasm with which he applied 
himself to the’ task of producing the last and 


éto the touching and romantic story. 


The picture to which wee 


Whilst the disease of 
which Mozart died was rapidly undermining 2 
his frame, a mysterious visitor called on him > 
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most enduring monument of his genius, led to 
the actual verification of his gloomy presenti- 
ment. When confined to his bed the work lay 
constantly before him, and on the very day of 
his death, being visited by some of his musical 
friends, he desired the score of the ‘‘ Requiem” 
to be brought, and it was sung round his bed; 
he himself took the alto part, Shack the soprano, 
Hofer (Mozart's brother-in-law) the tenor, and 
Gool the bass. They had proceeded as far as 
the ** Lacrymosa,”’ when Mozart burst into a 
This is the in- 

The wan and 


violent paroxysm of weeping. 

cident depicted by the painter. 
wasted figure of the young composer has sunk 
into the arms of his faithful wife, and the 
music has fallen from his relaxed grasp. The 
sister bends tenderly over him. Sismayer, his 
pupil, and other friends, are filled with grief 
and apprehension. In this picture Mr. O'Neil 
has fully realized the interest which attaches 
The ex- 


pression which he has thrown into the counte- 
Snances of the several figures, is equal to the 
esituation, and the composition is admirable. 


The figures are said to be authentic portraits, 
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“$n Memoriam. 


BY A. P. C. 
Morner! thy name is on my lips, 
A tender word that comes unbid; 
Thine image in my heart lies hid 
Through all this long and dim eclipse. 


They call thee dead! thou did’st not die! 
The mother never donned the shroud ; 
“ No mother there !” my heart said loud; 


No mother there could love desery. 

The substance stayed—the shadow went; 
We shadows weep till faith doth see 
The spirit in the vacancy, 

Which erst was in the tenement. 

The watchful spirit, which doth speak 
In still, small voices of the night, 
Nerving our souls for many a fight 

For which they else were wan and weak. 


Mother! I wander o’er the lands, 
Return to dwell where erst thou dwelt— 
Where parting into one did melt 

Our souls, to fuse in stronger bands, 


And with me ever thou dost go, 
And by my side dost e’er return 
Unto the home, a funeral urn 

To those who there no presence know. 


No presence, save the lingerer lone, 
Who holds it dearer for thy sake ; 
A bond no pilgrimage can break, 

Yet sweetest at the old hearth-stone, 
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comforts, and many of the elegancies of life— 


ae that Husteth to be Rich, C enough to make any reasonable man con- 


womens. | tented—and such Mr. Simpson was, only when 
TROUBLETH HIS OWE BOUSENOLD. | a visit to some richer relative threw him into 


BY MRS. HARRIET E. FRANCIS. Ca fit of discontent. 
«Wein, now, this looks like living!” said? ‘You must excuse me now,” said Mrs, Thorp, 
Mr. John Simpson, as he passed in the open‘ Arthur’s wife, as she came to the end window 
door of his cousin’s large milk-room, and gazed¢ where Mrs. Simpson was looking out, “I have 
at the long array of pans covering the tables ; >a lot of butter to work over for market to- 
“pretty profitable business, Arthur ?” ¢morrow,—and, if I do not hurry, 1 shall not 
“Yes, we think so. Each cow, this year,2be through by tea-time. Iam sorry I cannot 
will nett us thirty dollars, to say nothing about $ sit down and visit; but, our customers are 
the pork fattened on the sour milk.” 2so particular, I feel afraid to trust Hannah 
‘Do you hear that, wife ?—A thousand from > with it.” 
less than thirty-five cows! and we shall not¢ ‘Why, Sarah, you don’t mean that you work 
lay up over a couple of hundred. If you was over all the butter this milk makes!” exclaimed 
not so weakly, we could go into a dairy, and‘ Mr. Simpson, in a surprised tone. 
get rich, too, like other folks.” > “To be sure Ido. It has taken us too long 
‘Why don’t you hire a girl, and try it?5to get the credit we have, of always furnishing 
Brenwood’s farm is for sale, and it is capital<a good article, to lose it by carelessness of hired 
pasture land; you could pay part down, and get help. Our butter brings two cents more a 
trusted for the rest.” ¢pound than any of our neighbors, and that 
“It is of no use, Arthur. I could not keep. amounts to quite a sum, in the course of a 
a girl a week, with no one to work with her; ‘ year.” 


and if I could, she would waste half the profits.¢ ‘* But, don’t you have to churn every day?” 
1 wish women were worth anything, now-a-2 “Yes.” 

» , , . 
days.” ¢ ‘You must be completely tied up. When 


This was said in a bitter, complaining tone, 2¢an you go out ?” 
as if poor health was something women wereS ‘I do not go; I have not been to father’s 
themselves to blame for having,—and his poor. this summer. I felt anxious to spend the 
sensitive wife felt it keenly, and it took all‘ Fourth there, for they had a great pioneer 
her determination to keep back the tears from¢ meeting in the town; but I knew I should not 
sight. She was naturally of a resolute, ener- enjoy myself at all, because I should worry so 
getic disposition, with a large share of house-S about home—so I concluded I had better stay, 
keeper's pride,—but, a long and expensive¢and take care of things; but how low the sun 
sickness, brought on by over-work, in the early Sis!” and she hurried off, leaving an undefined 
years of her married life, had taught her that¢ feeling ef unpleasantness on the minds of her 
it was not only prudence, but sacred duty, for 2 visitors, as if they had committed a wrong, by 
her to economize her strength, and husband its detaining her at all in conversation. 
each day, for each day’s work, if she would? The next day opened with a cloudy, sultry 
not sleep the sleep that knows no waking on> morning, and all parties overslept themselves, 
earth, and leave her little ones motherless, ¢and thus crowded the work of the day into the 
Her niche to fill, was not a bold, sightly one, >shortest time. It was hurry and bustle, pre- 
that all could see and praise, but was hidden‘ paring breakfast; and, when the meal was 
in her quiet, peaceful home, amid a thousand? over, instead of gathering around the family 
unobtrusive duties, that no one thought ofSaltar, Mr. Thorp remarked to his daughter, as 
noting or praising, except Him who never for-<he reached for his hat, that she might lay by 
gets to plant a violet, or tiny flower, where the Bible, it was so late, the butter would be 
there is room for it to grow, and forgets it no‘ warm, now, before he could reach town! 
more, but sends the dew and sunshine upon? The hours passed away slowly to Mr. Simp- 
it, than the gaudy tulip that flaunts its beautySson, who had declined a ride with his cousin, 
on the gaze of each passer-by. Con account of the heat and dust, for every one 

Mr. Simpson had a house and lot in a thriv-Sseemed too occupied to give him their com- 
ing little city—a few acres for pasturage, for¢panionship, and no new books were lying 
horse and cow, a short distance out. This, with> around, and the weekly paper seemed stale to 
the interest on a number of hundreds, and the‘ his dailies; and he strolled out on to the farm, 
earnings of a good trade, gave them all the’ and used up both addition and multiplication, 
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in calculating the profits of the cows, that were tract and divide by, when I cast up that bill of 
quietly feeding on the hill-side, in full view.‘ profits!” said Mr. Simpson to himself, as their 
The orchard, laden down with fruit, and the< retreating footsteps left him to reflection. The 
peach trees, with their boughs bending under 2 windows of his understanding became partially 
their treasures, only added to his unhappi- > opened, and he now saw that he had been gazing 
ness,—and he returned to the house, with a‘ only on one side of the picture, and that in his 
feeling akin to hardness in his heart, against home, and wife and children, were springs of 
his truly good wife, because she was not strong ¢ happiness that were entirely clogged up in his 
enough to let him surround himself with these, > cousin’s, which he feared, indeed knew, would 
as they then seemed to him, great sources of\ never run clear again. Then the profits—he 
happiness. The parlor door was open, and he< was not sure but his little delicate wife was 
restlessly entered, and threw himself on a2 profitable, after all. No heavy bills for sewing 
lounge, and was soon half asleep ; but the low? or knitting—to say nothing of her value as a 
hum of voices in a few moments arrested his‘ teacher to the children. He wondered how he 
notice, and, as it came nearer and nearer, and‘ could have forgotten all this, and spoken so 
paused in the adjoining room, his sleepy senses¢ unkindly in the milk-room. In his remorse, 
aroused themselves, and took in every word. She felt very much like gathering her in his 
“You don’t say you made this pretty bon-S arms, and pressing a kiss upon her lips, and 
net! Why, it looks better than mine, which I< whispering she was not only the dearest, but 
paid eight dollars for!” 2 the best little wife in the werld. 

“Yes, and the material only cost me four!” 5 Sabbath morning came, heralded in with 

“A saving of half! I wonder I did not think unclouded glory, and Mr. Simpson was up 
of it; I could manufacture almost anything ¢ betimes,—for one of the pleasantest memories 
when I was young. But it is no use for me to>of his life had been the long rides to church, 
try; my hands are more than full now. Your‘ on a former visit, where the road wound around 
stella is much handsomer than mine, and it¢the hills, and down into the cool, shady val- 
did not cost near so much! I did think of pur-2leys, that re-echoed the songs of the myriads 
chasing the materials, and hiring Miss SnellSof birds which twittered among the branches 
into the house to make one, but she charges? of the sycamores and beeches. He wished to 
fifty cents a day, and it takes me a third of the >get a glimpse once more of the silver thread- 
time to wait upon her; husband said it was all< like brook, that hummed itself amid the reeds 
foolishness, and so he brought me this, when and violets, that drooped their heads, as if 
he next came from town.” Sabashed at their reflection in the limped wa- 

“Well, your work in the dairy brings such<ters. It seemed so pure and holy, and the 
large profits, that there is no need of your>quiet entering of church, where the people 
economizing,—but, as I have no strength for came stealing in, one by one,—and the preach- 
such work, I feel as if I must save in other ¢er’s white locks fluttered in the pleasant sum- 
ways. I have not hired an article made in fiveS mer breeze, fragrant with the breath of the 
years, not even John’s coats and vests.” ¢new-mown hay and forest flower. 

‘And I have paid out over forty dollars now2 But the Sabbath made no difference with the 
for sewing, this year, and not a stitch of the\ morning, in his cousin’s busy home. There 
fall's work touched yet! You teach drawing¢ were the same number of cows to be milked, 
and painting, too, to Louisa and John?” othe same number of pans to be scalded,—and, 

“Yes, two hours each day, though I do most after waiting in vain for some signs of pre- 
of my knitting then.” paring for meeting, he broached the subject. 

“Well, I suppose my children never willS ‘Oh! they could not possibly get ready for 
learn: for I have not a moment to spare, and the morning service,—they only tried to attend 
there is no one in this country place capable>in the afternoon; but he and Adeline could 
of giving lessons. We should send them off to¢take the horse and carriage and go, if they 
school, if it was not for milking. Sometimes, 2 wished.” 
when I lie awake nights, I feel like crying, toS But, as there was not time to traverse the 
think how ignorant they are growing up; but 0 long road at noon, for Mr. Thorp and his wife, 
Arthur, who never cared for such things as >the offer was declined ; and he waited for the 
much as I, says he thinks a good farm, and ¢ best part of the day to him, to pass, as patiently 
they shall each have one, will do them as much 2 as he could, 
good as a few accomplishments.” S The hurried dusty drive in the heat of the 


“Ah! there are some items I forgot to sub-? day, was nothing like the one memory had 
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daguerreotyped, or imagination pictured, but» ‘And I would not be there, for twice that 
he tried to bury his disappointment, and bring ‘sum! It pains me every time I think of jy 
his thoughts to reverential mood, chow Sarah and Arthur have deteriorated since 
The tones and words, solemn and tender, of they were married. Neither seem to have a 
the opening prayer, with the sweet, unaffected ¢ thought aside from their farm and profits; and 
voices of the white-robed village choir, singing > then, the way their children are growing up! 
an old-fushioned hymn, sang so often by his, Did you notice how bitterly Adela replied, 
mother’s lips, ere they closed in death, stole? when you was speaking of the picture Rachel 
over him gently, as the twilight hushes down was painting—she supposed she should never 
the busy turmoil of the day, and he leaned< know anything but how to milk, and make 
back in the pew, and folded his hands ready to? butter! She has the same aspirations and Jove 
drink in every word the preacher uttered. It'S for the beautiful, that her mother had at her 
was a fervent, energetic discourse, flashing age; and it seems so cruel to crush them all 
now and then with gems of pure eloquence,— > down! No farm or dowry, could bring one 
and, in one of the brightest bursts, he involun-‘ tithe of the love and gratitude to her parents, 
tarily turned towards his wife, to see how she? that a few hundreds would now, spent on her 
appreciated it. It was answering back in > education.” 
every line of her speaking mouth, and tear-¢ «Why did you not talk to Arthur, and try to 
dimmed eyes,—and, satisfied, he glanced on to? convince him of that truth?” 
his cousin,—she was nodding. The wearinessS «I did, and also confessed my weakness in 
she had brought from the previous week, and the? encouraging him in it, by even wishing to go 
morning's work, had been too much, and mind>into the same business. I told him, before | 
had yielded to nature, and both were at rest. ‘left, that no money would tempt me to sur- 
‘Is it right to surround ourselves with so2 round myself with so much work, that not 
many cares, that even Sunday becomes a day) even the Sabbath was left free to prepare in, 
of care?” was his mental question; and his< for eternity.” 
wife read it as plainly, as if he had given it2 ‘He that hasteth to be rich, troubleth his. 
verbal utterance. She knew that the false glit-§ own household,’ has been a text from which | 
ter that had shimmered before him was pass-¢ have mentally preached a number of sermons 
ing away, and that he would soon, if he did>since my return. But, it is no thanks to me, 
not now, see aright, and make reparation for‘ that J am not to-day situated as Arthur is, for | 
the wounded spirit, from which she was still ¢ have been so blinded by the glare of riches, that 
suffering. only your poor health—a blessing in disguise, 
The visit drew to a close, with a vague sense< and clear vision—have kept my feet from the 
ef dissatisfaction at unrealized, anticipated > snare; and I feel ready to say, that a good 
pleasure, in the breast of each. There had‘ wife is truly from the Lord.” 
been no outward lack of politeness, but each 4 
hour had appeared so crowded with an allot-S 
ment of work, that there seemed no time fore 
companionship, and it was with a sense of relief) Be Krixp to Att.—In our intercourse with 


that they started on their homeward route. our fellow-men, we should ever be actuated by 
We have our 


Berea, Ouro. 


— —~eocer 


‘ Adeline, can you give mea moment?” said?a spirit of kindness and love. 
Mr. Simpson, a day or so after their return, as\ troubles and trials, and as we pass along 
he made room for her on the sofa; “I might2 through life they multiply and increase. Life's 
as well come to it, first as last, for I cannot beS pathway may be strewn with roses, but the 
happy till you tell me you forgive me for thee thorns are found there also. How often is the 
unkind words I said at cousin's; I have felt 2 spirit bowed beneath the accumulated burden 
condemned ever since.’ ¢ of sorrow, anxiety, and care; and who, by an 

“Why, John, I never laid it up against you, Sunkind word, or an unkind act, would crush 
in the least, though, I confess, I shed a fewS the already overburdened spirit, or add another 
tears at the time; but, when I thought how) pang to the sad and weary heart? We little 
ambitious you were naturally, and what a‘Sdream how delicately organized is the human 
drawback my poor health is, I only wondered (soul; how much it sympathizes with its earthly 
that you bore it so cheerfully and patiently. IStabernacle; and how slight an influence will 
know as well as you, that, if I was strong, we operate on it, affecting it for good or ill, raising 
could be on a farm, and, vend Arthur, perhaps >it to happiness and delight, or crushing it in 
laying up a thousand a year.” ‘misery and despair. 
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The Bridal and the Bainbow, 


THE BRIDAL AND THE RAINBOW. 


LIVIN. 


BY FANNY TRUE. 


Tury stood at the bridal altar, 
That young and trusting pair, 
He in his manly beauty, 
She in her girlhood fair, 
Twas a fitting hour, that morning, 
For the plighting of vows sublime, 
For the birds were merrily singing 
A welcome to sweet spring time, 
And the bells in the old Cathedral 
Were ringing their Sabbath chime, 


Softly the breeze was stealing 
In at the window low; 
Warmly the sun was shining, 
Melting away the snew, 
While one soft ray, like a blessing, 
Fell on her floating veil, 
Tinging its snowy whiteness, 
And gemming her brow so pale; 
But the dreams of her heart were fairer 
Than brow or bridal veil. 


Still, her joy had a shade of sadness, 
Like the moan of a lonely dove, 

As though her young heart was heavy 
With the weight of its first great love. 

And she seemed like a penitent angel 
As she bowed her beautiful head, 

And solemnly, sweetly murmured, 
The vows the preacher suid. 

I know not why I shuddered and looked 
At the blue sky overhead. 


Far adown the beautiful azure, 
Mid a sea of golden light, 
A tiny cloud was rising, 
As dark as the wing of night. 
I turned from the startling omen, 
But the marriage rite was done— 
The maid and her handsome lover 
For life and death made one— 
For life and death, for joy or grief, 
Inseparably one. 


The hours wore on, and slowly, 
The black cloud mounted higher, 
Outvieing the morning sunlight, 
With darts of living fire. 
’Twas a strange, strange sight to witness, 
In the first warm blush of spring, 
And untold fears and terrors, 
Did the roll of the thunder bring, 
Like a prophesy, fearful and solemn, 
Was the storm in the early spring! 


Clasping her hands, the pale bride looked, 
Up te the heavens there ; 

Her young soul calm and peaceful 
In the holy trust of prayer. 


‘ 


Then I knew the Father heard her, 
I knew her life was blest, 
For a flood of golden sunlight 
Flashed forth like a diamond erest, 
And over the wrathful heavens, 
Did a beautiful rainbow rest! 
Piymovurn, 0, 


About Moathers-in- Law. 


[Tue following is from Miss Muloch’s last 
volume, ‘Studies from Life,” recently pub- 
lished by the Harpers: } 

In a recent discussion on the subject, it was 
suggested, as an argument in favor of a man's 
marrying his deceased wife's sister, that, in 
such a case, he would have but one mother-in- 

“law. The general laugh which greeted this 
remark proved how strong is the prejudice 
against that luckless relationship, upon which 
has been immemorially expended all the sar- 

ceasm of the keen-witted, all the pointless 
abuse of the dull. 

Dare any bold writer, taking the injured and 
unpopular side, venture a few words in defence 
of the mother-in-law ? 

Unfortunate individual! the very name pre- 
sents her, in her supposed character, to the 


“mental eye, a lady, stout, loud-voiced, domi- 


neering; or else thin, snappish, small, but 


fierce, prene to worrying and lamenting; 
either so overpoweringly genteel and grand 
that ‘* my son's wife,” poor little body, shrinks 
into a trembling nobody by her own fireside, 
or so vulgar that ‘my daughter’s ‘usband” 
finds it necessary politely to ignore her, as 
completely as she does her h’s and her grammar. 
These two characters, slightly varied, con- 
¢ stitute the prominent idea current of a mother- 
in-law. How it originated is difficult to ac- 
count for; or why a poor lady, regarded as 
harmless enough until her children marry, 
< should, immediately after that event, be at once 
2élevated to such a painful pedestal of dis- 
‘ agreeableness. 
Books, perhaps, may be a little to blame for 
é this, as in the matter of step-mothers—of whom 
owe may have somewhat to say anon—and 
“surely that author is to blame who, by invent- 
<ing an unpleasant generalized portrait, brings 
~ under opprobrium a whole class. Thus, Thack- 
Seray may have done more harm than he was 
Saware of to many a young couple who find 
« *‘ the old people” rather trying, as old folks will 
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be, by his admirably painted, horrible, but 


happily exceptional character of Mrs, Mackenzie, « 
He does not reflect that his sweet, little, silly: 


Rosie, as well as the much injured wives among 


these indignant young couples, might in time: 
have grown up to be themselves mothers-in-law, ° 

But that is quite another affair. Mrs. Henry, ° 
weeping angry tears over her little Harry, ‘ 


because the feeding and nurturing of that 


charming child has been impertinently jnter- 
fered with by Menry’s mother, never looks for-* 


ward to a day whem she herself might natu- 
rally feel some anxiety over the bringing up of 
Harry's eldest born. Mr. Jones, beginning to 
fear that Mrs. Jones’ maternal parent haunts 
his house a good deal, and has far too strong 
an influence over dear Celia, never considers 


how highly indignant he should feel if Mrs. 


Jones and himself were to be grudged hospi- 
tality by missy’s future spouse—little, laugh- 
ing, fondling missy, whom he somehow cannot 
bear to think of parting with, at any time, to 
any husband whatsoever; nay, is conscious 
that, should the hour and the man ever arrive, 
papa's first impulse toward the hapless young 
gentleman, would be a strong desire to kick 
him down stairs. 

Thus, as the very foundation of a right 
judgment in this, as in most other questions, it 
is necessary to put one’s self mentally on the 
obnoxious side, 

Few will deny that the crisis in parenthood 
when its immediate duties are ceasing—and, 
however sufficient its pleasures are to the 
elders, they are no longer so to the youngsters, 
already beginning to find the nest too small, to 
plume their wings and desire to fly—mdst be 
a very trying time for all parents; bitter ex- 
ceedingly to the many whose wedlock has 
turned out less happy than it promised, and 
between whom the chief bond that remains is 
the children; nor without its pain even to the 
most united couple, who, through all the full 
years of family cares and delights, have had 
resolution enough to anticipate the quiet, empty 
years when, all the young ones having gone 
away, they, too, must once more be content 
solely with one another. Happy, indeed, that 
father and mother, whose conjugal love has so 
kept its prior place that they are not afraid 
even of this—the peaceful, shadowy time be- 
fore they both pass away into the deeper peace 
of eternity. 

Nevertheless, the first assumption of their 
hew position is difficult. Young wives do not 
sufficiently consider how very hard it must be 
for a fond mother to lose, at once and forever, 
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her office as primary agent in her son's wel- 
fare, if not his happiness; to give him over to 
a young lady, whom perhaps she has seen 
little of, and that little is not too satisfactory, 
For young people in love will be selfish and 
foolish, and neglectful of old ties in favor of 
Sthe new; and almost every young man, prior 
to his marriage, contrives, without meaning it, 
eto wound his own relations in a thousand in- 
significant things, every one of which is re- 
flected back upon his unlucky betrothed, pro- 
ducing an involuntary jealousy, a tenaciousness 
about small slights, a cruel quick-sightedness 
over petty faults, All this is bitterly hard fir 
the poor young stranger in the family, unless, 
having strength and self-control enough to re- 
member that ‘‘a good son makes a good hus- 
band,” she uses all her influence, even in 
courting-days, to keep him firm to his affection 
and duty. Also, her own claim being, although 
the higher and closer, much the newer, the 
more dearly she loves him, the more careful 
she will be, by no over-intrusion of rights 
already sufficiently obvious, to jar against the 
rights or wound the feelings of others who 
love him too, especially his mother, who has 
loved him all his life. : 
Surely, this fact alone ought to make any 
young woman who is generously and faithfully 
attached to her husband, feel a peculiar ten- 
¢derness toward the woman who bore him, 
nursed him, cherished him, if a@ woman in any 
way tolerable or worthy of love. Even if not, 
the faults of the husband's mother ought to be 
viewed more leniently than those of other 
people. She must have had so much to bear 
with, as the younger generation will find out 
when the third generation arrives. Nay, the 
common cares and sufferings of mere maternity 
might well be sufficient, in another mother’s 
eyes, to constitute an unalienable claim of re 
spect due from herself toward “ grandmamma.” 
* But,” says the incredulous reader, “this 
is a purely ideal view of the subject, Practi- 
cally, what can you do with the old lady who 
comes worrying you in your domestic affairs, 
criticizing your housekeeping, dictating to you 
about the management of your nursery, finally, 
cutting you to the heart by hinting that you 
don’t take half care enough of ‘that poor, 
dear fellow, who never looks so well now a8 
he did before he was married.’ " 
Yes, poor young wife! it must be owned you 
have a good deal to bear on your side also, 
Daughters and sons-in-law being always 
expected to be perfect—the daughter or son by 
blood being, of course, naturally so in the 
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parental eyes—causes, of necessity, a few 
painful disenchantments on the part of the 
mother-in-law. She forgets that she must 
take her share of the difficulties which are 
sure to arise so long as human beings are a 
little less than angels, and earth is not a 
domestic paradise. She had best early recon- 
cile herself to the truth—painful, yet just and 
natural—that she has no longer the first right 
to her child. When once a young pair are 
married, parents, as well as relatives and 
friends, must leave them to make the best of 
one another. They two are bound together 
indissolubly, and no interference of a third 
party can ever mend what is irremediable ; 
while even in things remediable, any strong 
external influence is quite as likely to do harm 
as good, 

A wife, be she ever so young, ignorant, or 
foolish, must be sole mistress in her husband's 
house—and not even her own parents or his 
have any business to interfere with her, except 
by an occasional opinion, or a bit of affection 
ate counsel, which is often better not given 
until distinctly asked 

And in the strangeness, the frequent solitude, 
the countless difficulties of newly married life, 
no doubt this advice would be eagerly sought 

rv had it not been overmuch intruded at first. 
\ girl, taken out of her large, merry family, 
to spend long, lonely days in an unfamiliar 
house, be it ever so dear, on entering, inexpe- 
rienced, upon all sorts of family cares, would 
frequently be thankful, to her very heart, for 
the wisdom and kindness of a new mother, if 
only the mother had early taken pains to win 
that confidence which, to be given, requires 


to be won. For neither love nor trust comes 


hy j inet + ; 7 j 
y instinct; and in most of these connections 


by marriage, where the very fact of strangers 
being suddenly brought together, and desired 
to like one another, obstinately inclines them 
the other way, this love and trust, if long in 
coming, frequently never comes at all. Very 
civil may be the outward relations of the par- 
ties, but heart-warmth is not there. It is 
ways “my husband's family’—not ‘“ my 
family ;" my ‘ daughter’s husband,” or “my 
son’s wife’—never “my son” and * my 


daughter.” The loving, patriarchal union, 


which both sides, elder and younger, should 
always strive to attain, becomesdirst doubtful, 
then hopeless, then impossible. 

One secret, original cause of this, is the 
faculty most people have of seeing their rights 


& great deal clearer than their duties. About 


} : , os 
these “rights” there are always clouds rising, < 
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and one of the prominent causes of disunion is 
often that which ought to be the very bond of 
union—the grandchildren. 

Now, if a woman has a right on earth, it 
certainly is to the management of her own 
children. She would not be half a woman if 
n that matter she submitted to any body’s 
advice or opinion contrary to her own; or if 
in all things concerning that undoubted pos- 
session, ‘‘my baby,’ she were not as fierce as a 


tigress, and as hard as arock. One could for 


give her any rebellion, any indignation at un- 
warrantable interference from her mother-in- 
law, or even her own mother. And with justice ; 
for if she have any common sense at all, she 
will probably have in many things as clear 
practical judgment as grandmamma, whose 
wisdom belongs to a past generation, and 
whose memory may not be quite accurate as to 
the days when she was young. Yet the 
daughter-in-law who has any right feeling will 
always listen patiently, and be grateful and 
yielding to the utmost of her power. Nay, 
there will spring up a new sympathy between 
her and the old lady, to whom every new baby 

face may bring back a whole tide of long- 
slumbering recollections—children grown up 
and gone away, children undutiful or es 
tranged—or, lastly, little children’s graves. 
The most irritable and trying of mothers-in- 
law is a sight venerable and touching, as she 
sits with **the baby” across her knees, gossip- 
ing about ‘our children” of forty years ago 

But, speaking of rights, the wife has limits 
evento hers. Surely the ‘ primal elder curse” 
must rest upon the woman who voluntarily or 
thoughtlessly tries to sow division between her 
husband and his own flesh and blood—above 
all, between him and his mother. And, put- 
ting aside the sin of it, what a poor, jealous 
coward must ehe be—how weak in her own 
love, how distrustful of his, who fears lest any 
influence under heaven—least of all those holy, 
natural ties, which are formed by heaven— 
should come between herself and the man who 
has chosen her for his wife—his very other 
self; her whom, if he be at all a good man, he 
never will think of comparing or making a 
rival with any other, because she is not an- 
other—she is himself. 

On the other hand, a man who, however low 
in station or personally distasteful to him may 
be his wife’s relations, tries to wean her from 
them, exacting for himself her sole and par- 
ticular devotion, to the breaking of the secon- 
dary bonds, of which the higher bond ought 


to make both husband and wife only more te- 
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nacious and more tender—such a one is griev- 


ously to blame. People may laugh at and 


sympathize with the unfortunate victim of 
‘ Mother-in-law Spike,” but he is certainly a 
m respectable personage than the “ gentle 
man’ who, driving in his carriage with his 
wi ind son, passes an old woman—the boy’s 
very own grandmother, crawling wearily along 
the hot, dusty road—passes her without recog- 


n. Or the ‘lady ”’ who, having done, as 


s not rare in this commercial country, married 
a man who has *‘ made himself,” henceforward 
treats the humble mother that bore him, or the 
father whose poor name he has ennobled, with 
dignified disdain, instead of feeling that every- 


thing 


to be 


and everybody belonging to him ought 


honored, if only because they belong to 
him. 


It is a curious fact, subversive of the theories 


of novelists, that mothers-in law of sons gene- 
rally ‘get on” with them far better than with 
their daughters-in-law. While it is no unfre- 
quent thing to see instances of a man’s being 
kindly, even affectionately attached to his 
wife's mother, and she to him, almost any of 
us could count on our fingers the cases we 
know where a daughter-in-law is really a 
daughter to her parents by marriage. Some 


cause for this is the difference of sex, no man 


snd woman in any relation of life, except the 
conjugal one, being ever thrown together so 
wholly and so intimately as to discover one 


another's weak points in the manner women 
do. Consequently, one rarely hears of a lady 
being at daggers-drawing with her father-in- 
law. She is usually on the civilest, friendliest 
terms with him, and he often takes in her a 
pride and pleasure truly paternal. For truly, 
women who are charming to men are common 
enough; a far safer test of true beauty of 
character is it that a woman should be admired 
and loved by women. It would save half the 
family squabbles of a generation if the young 
wives would bestow a modicum of the pains 
they once took to please their lovers in trying 
to be attractive to their mothers-in-law. 

But the husband himself has often much to 
answer for. When, with the blindness and 
selfish pride of possession natural to a man— 
and a man in love—he brings his new idol into 2 
his old home, and expects all the family to fall 
down and worship her, why, they naturally 
object to so doing. They cannot be expected s 
to see her with his eyes. They may think her 
a very nice girl, a very likeable girl, and, if? 
left alone, would probably become extremely ¢ 


fond of her in time, in a rational way; but‘ 
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obstin 


of 


adoration, 


human naturs 
Heaver 


honor, and 


every instinctive cy 


revolts from compelled 
love, 


forbid that a man should not 


cherish his own wife, and take her part agai) 


all assaulters, if needful, be they of his ow 
flesh and blood; but one of the greatest inj 
ries a man can possibly do his wife, is to be 
always exacting for her more love than she has 


had time to win—always showing her forth as 


a picture of perfection, while common eyes sve 
her only as an ordinary woman, blessed wit 
faults which 


the virtues and 


women can se 
quickly detect in one another. The kindest 
wisest, most dignified course for any youn 
husband on bringing his wife home, is to leavw 


her there, trusting her to make her own way 


and take her own rightful position, by her own 
honorable deserts. 

little time or inclina- 
The 


constantly occurring 


A man has, ordinarily, 


tion to quarrel with his mother-in-law. 


thousand little irritations 


between women whi not suit one another 


yet are trying hard to keep on good terms for 
appearance or duty’s sake, are ridiculous tri 


rstand at all. Better 
Better the should kee; 
herself, and be thankful, 


is well disposed to be tole 


fles which he cannot und 


1 BShoule not, wire 
| hould t f 


her little troubles .to 
that on his side he 


ant toward her mother. Grandmamma, on 


her part, not unfrequently likes her son-in-law 
extremely, asks his advice, is proud of his sue 


cess in life; and though thinking, of course 
that he is not quite good enough for her dar! 


ing child—as, indeed, the Angel Gabriel and 
the Admirable Crichton rolled into one scarcely 
would have been—still, she has a very con 
of 
kindly feeling toward him. 
and shows her want of it, she is the unkindest, 
that 


daughter can be afflicted with. 


siderable amount respect for him, and of 


If she has not, 
most dangerous mother any married 
If by word or 
insinuation she tries to divide those whom God 
has joined together, if she is so mad as to 
believe she shall benefit her daughter by de- 
grading her daughter’s husband, truly, this 
mother-in-law, cherishing a dislike upon unjust 
grounds, deserves all retribution that may— 


nay, assuredly will reach her. Even for just 


‘cause, such an antipathy is a fatal thing. 


And here we come to one of the most painful 
phases of this subject, one of the sharpest 


Sagonies that woman’s nature can endure—that 


is, when a mother-in-law has to see her child. 
son or daughter, unworthily mated, forced to 
wear out life, to die a slow, daily death, in the 
despair of that greatest curse upon earth—an 
ill-assorted marriage. 
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WILL IT BE A 


One can conceive, in such a case, the mater- 
nal heart being stung into direst hatred against 
the cause of such misery—nay, bursting, at 
times, into the rage of a wild beast compelled 
This 


mother-passion, a8 helpless as hopeless, must 


to witness the torture of its young. 
be, of its kind, distinet from any other human 
wretchedness; and under its goading almost 
any outbreak of indignation or abhorrence 
would be comprehensible—nay, pardonable. 
To have to sit still, and see a heartless woman 
tormenting the life out of one’s own beloved 
son, for whom nothing was too noble and pre- 
cious, or a brutal husband breaking the heart of 
a tender daughter, to whom, ere her marriage 
no living creature ever said a harsh or unkind 
word, this must be terrible indeed to bear. 
And yet it has to be borne again and again 
God comfort these unhappy mothers-in-law! 
Their sufferings are sharp enough to make 
amends for the wickedness of a hundred Mrs. 
Mackenzies. 

Yet, until the last limit, the only safe course 
for them is to endure, and help their children 
toendure. Cases do arise, and a wise Legis 


lature has lately provided for them, when 
righteousness itself demands the dissolution of 
an unrighteous marriage; when a man is justi 
fied before heaven and earth in putting away 


his wife; and the counsel, ‘‘ Let not the wife 


depart from her husband,” is rendered nugatory ‘ 


by circumstances which entail sacrifices greater 
than any woman has a right to make, even to 
her husband, Every one must have known 
such instances, where the law of divorce be 
comes as sacred and necessary as that of mar 
riage. But such melancholy unions are, thank 
God, the exception, not the rule, in this our 
land, and form no justification for the machina 
tions of bad mothers-in-law. Therefore let 
them, in all minor troubles, practice patience, 
courage, hope. If, according to the apostle 
(who, though himself unmarried, wrote on this 
subject with that wide, calm observation which 
sometimes seizes on a truth more clearly than 


does one-sided experience,) the unbelieving 


husband may be converted by the believing 
wife, and vice versa, who knows but that a harsh 
husband, a neglectful wife, may sometimes be 2 


won over to better things by the quiet dignity, 


the forbearance, the unceasing loving-kindness 


of a good, generous mother-in-law? 
Let us take her in one last phase in her 


long life—it must have been a sufficiently long > 
one—and these few words concerning her are ¢ 


ended, 


There arrives a season when the sharpest, 


LWAYS NIGHT? 


most intolerable mother-in-law becomes harm- 
less; when a chair by the fireside, or a bed 
ridden station in some far-away room, consti 
tutes the sole dominion from which she can 
exercise even the show of rule or interference. 
Thence, the only change probable or desirable 
will be to a narrower pillow, where the gray 
head is laid down in peace, and all the acerbi 
ties, infirmities, or fatuities of old age are 
buried tenderly out of sight, under the green 
turf that covers ‘“‘ dear grandmamma.” 

Then, and afterward, blessed are those sone 
and daughters, by blood or marriage, wh 
during her lifetime, so acted toward her that 
her death lays upon them no burden of bitter 
and blessed is she who, living 


lived so that her memory is hallowed by all her 


remembrance ; 


children alike, and who is remembered by them 
only as ‘* mother ’’—never, even name, as 
‘ mother-in-law.” 


~cce 


OUill it be Alwans 


BY NETTIE VERNON, 


Aight ’ 


Witt it be always night? 
God knows how drear 

Is earth’s poor trembling light ; 
Will He not hear 


Each whispered prayer, and note eacn falling tear? 


Will it be always night— 
‘old night, and lone ? 
Il IT ne’er see the light 
From “ His White Throne ?” 


A glimmering light, to guide me trusting on ? 


Will it be always night ? 
Long time mine eye 
Hath sought Hope’s dawning light 
O’er Time’s dark sky! 
Faith's purest light—why greets it not mine eye? 


Will it be always night? 
Cold Sorrow’s wave— 
I've felt its chillness quite, 
And, by yon grave, 
O, hear my prayer—all merciful to save! 


Will it be always night, 
Night of despair? 
Of longings for the bright, 
Celestial sphere ? 
Thy grace, my Father—'twill life’s burden aid to 
bear! 


Heaven hath no night! 
It hath no waning day! 
Sut pure and brilliant light 
Shineth for aye! 
No weary pilgrim seeketh there the way ! 
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A VWioman Dead. 


BY RUTH RUSTIC. 
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A tone line of funeral carriages stood before 
Square, 





tbe palatial mansion in 

‘‘And what’s going on here, Pat?” queried 

, rude Irish laborer, as he paused to greet one 

s own countrymen, the driver of one of 
sacks that formed the funeral cortége. 

‘Sure, ‘an it’s a woman dead, Jemmy,” was 





response, and he lounged back on the 
at, and commenced whistling the ‘‘ Widow 


sachree 


A woman dead! Proud beauty, Queen of a 
wide realm of friendship and love, when thy 


rolden crown was smitten to the dust, was it 
thus that common lips dare speak of thee? 


Was it but ‘*a woman dead? 


Far different to the mourner, who, in the? 


solitude and gloom of his darkened chamber, 


till shivered in the icy atmosphere that the 


freezing breath of the death-angel had left in 


those love-warmed halls. Oh! ‘twas to Arm as < 


the pole-star had been blotted from the 
heavens, and without a ray to beacon him over 
the swirling seas, he stood groping for the 
planet, whose going down had left him in the 
black midnight of grief and despair. But, with 
the multitude, so intent upon their own joys 


and pleasures and cares, that they scarce 


yaused in their hurrying onward at the tolling $ 
ying g> 


the death-bell,—to them ‘twas but a woman 


dead! Alas, for thee! the proud, the beau-2 


teous, the wealthy, the beloved! is not thy 
ry as ephemeral as the simple and un- 


known, before whose shrine of purity none: 


bow in homage, and offer up the delicious in- 
cense of flattery and praise? 
Dahlia Deforest was a petted child of for- 


ine,—and, apart from the worship which 5 


lways attends the possessor of great wealth, 


she was admired as few can be,—for her rare 

personal charms were enough to attract any , 
lover of beauty; then, too, she possessed ae 
most amiable disposition, and all the passive’ 


virtues. Gay, dashing, elegant, and winning 
in manners, ’twas no marvel that in drawing- 
room and salon de dance she was the reigning 
empress of the beau-monde. Alas! that a love 
of admiration should have caused her death! 
Thus it was. She was the fiancee of a noble 
and brilliant young man. She loved him with 
all the ardor of a southern nature; she loved 
him only, but she still coveted to be admired 
by all, whilst beloved by one! She still sought 
the ball-room and the soiree with avidity, and 
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returned elated with new triumphs. But there 


ecame a pause at last. Physicians assured her 
S father that there were symptoms of heart dis- 
Sease, and that with her nervous temperament 


and natural excitability of mind, the dissipa- 
tion she indulged in would eventually prove 
too much for her, and hasten her to a prema- 
ture grave. The doting father and idolizing 
lover took the alarm, and begged her to desist 
She seemed to yield to their entreaties, and 
promised to give up this destructive gayety, for 
the sake of her health, if from no higher motive 

“But only this once!” she pleaded, as she 
stood before them arrayed in (otlet de bal, for 
the grand crowning party of the season at 
» Madame |’Embassadress. 

‘* Dahlia, you are not sane, surely, to wis 
to go out such a night as this!” said the father 
with unwonted severity. 

‘*Will my darling peril her life? Remember 
she is very dear to me,”’ whispered the lover 

‘‘Only this once!’’ was all her response t 
their united entreaties 

Rare and costly gems gleamed through the 
midnight blackness of her hair, and upon her 
fair bosom shone, like the vesper-star, one gem 
more massive than the rest; but Dahlia Deforest 
would have been beautiful without gems,—ir 
;the simple garb of a rural lassie she would 
have been transecndently lovely; and when 
you had once looked into her face, so glorious 
in its featuring, you would have remembered 
no more the jewels that decked her person it 
such queenly sort. The indulgent sire and 
the adoring lover, proud of their loved one 
yielded to her pleading: ‘* Only this once!” 

“T fear we do wrong to consent to yonr 
going,” said Reginald. 

‘«But it shall be my Jast dance!” she inter- 
posed. 

‘‘You promise this ?’ 

“Indeed, I do.” 

‘Then, with this proviso, I give you full and 


he asked, eagerly. 


free permission.” 

She bounded into the carriage, followed in 
a more dignified manner by the stately Regi- 
‘nald Rivers. Those words seemed prophetic 
2It was her ‘‘dast dance.” From that heated hot- 
; house of human plants the Queen-flower was 
2 borne home, sickened and dying; death had 
Seome to depose the reigning belle, and another 
Cwas soon crowned in her stead. With maé- 
Sdened pulse and wildly-throbbing brain, she 
(tossed to and fro on her bed of fever, with this 
oonly plaintive moan upon her lips, throug) 
the dreary hours: ‘It shall be my /ast dance, 


”? 


> dear Reginald, my /ast dance! 
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there , ’ ’ , 
A few days of anxious suspense and terrible Since I aspired to claim thy heart, 






















ad her foreboding, and the tremulous star of hope To be of me the better part, a 
+ went down over her sepulchre. Alas, for thy And sacred trust devolved on.me, ik 
— friendships, oh Fashion! Whilst the gray- The guardian of thy peace to be; i. 
—— haired mourner, and he, the blighted youth, As reminiscence backward strays, * 
bal sat weeping over their dead blossom—the halls Through flowery paths and thorny ways, ¥ 
— she had so lately graced, echoed with dancing sig ae again 7 ingot fa aed, 
izing vet, and festal eon yr and laughter To wake one thrill of keen regret, ; 
desist oat, Cae . 6 4 ¥ a P And fondest love would scarce re tract 3 
Lae And now it was but & woman dead! Oh! From mem'ry’s roll a single act ; i 
ty. for po and vanities of this hollow world, whose And truly thus, by aid Divine, 
oa fashion so soon passeth away, Witte worthy are Thou hast become, in life's decline, ; 
ye of the soul's yearning! Whose hand shall All in the hallowed name of wife, i 
us she essay to unlock the portals of the mysterious My soul of soul and life of life. ; 
al, fo beyond, and trace the soul on its journeyings é . * ad . f 
= s into Eternity. We know, that ‘‘as the tree Our cherubs twain, sublimed to God, t 
i falleth, so it lies.”’ Shall we assert, that, whilst Invite us to their bright abode ; 
“om mortals weep over the “woman dead,” the in seraph strains. they sweetly say, 
ao angels rejoice over the dead made alive! * —— se a nar pilgrims ! come away, 
from sorrow, toil, and pain be free, 
ember —_— —— —— In realms of pure felicity; 
ver . . Aspirant, join our blissful throng 
nse | A Septuagenarian, mdr ip ot te edb nee | 
+ Where treasures are, an endless store 
A the To his Conjugal Partner, on their Marriage Anni- Of peace and joy, forevermore.” f 
yn. her versary, Anno Domini, 185-. Esperanza, Mp. i 
oxen BY SENEX, inl 
forest *Twere not for charms of person fair, . . . 
8,—lr Tho’ such as seldom women share, Nothing but dtlonen, 
would R’en such as ardent artists choose, oa _ a deauien’ bs 
when And such as prompt the youthful muse, : 
orious Which in thy early morning glow, ba = oat 7 7 
ae iar ches UE a Van beaket Tue heart never loses its memory. Every 
sais te That drew my heart to fix on thee, experience records itself ane indelibly, that, 3 
per To rule my after-destiny. always, what has preceded in our lives throws 4 i 
rm They were of higher—holier kind— its shadows or sunshine on succeeding states. eh 
_ Celestial attributes of mind; > We cannot forget, if we would. M4 
®: Ileroic, pious, meek, refined, Lydia could not forget. Alas, no! The ay 
ym In all events to Heaven resigned: erecord of that day, when she awoke, suddenly, #4 
. A soul abhorring sordid aims, Sto the truth in regard to her husband's char - ug 
inter: A heart alive to penury's claims, acter, was an uneffaceable record, engraven, as Pe 4 
Bland pity s tear for sufferers frail— ' with a pen of iron; and, in all her after life, i 
Il and True beauty, soul in earthly shrine, Word was obliterated: » A veh — _— - ‘ 2 
Which wreath of flowers of Eden grown, lowed—sadder and more painful—followed in ‘we 
a Without pretence was meekly worn. quick succession, as Adam —_ put off con- ' 
Regi: And rich has been the prize I won, ' cealments, and let his true quality and ends of 
; Beyond all wealth beneath the sun, life appear without disguise. He was a hard, f 
yheti¢ And have in earthly bliss acquired, Sresolute man, and trampled on all weaknesses 
d hot- All faney dreamt, or hope desired. eas obstructions in his way. In his first con 
. -_ In fortane’s frowns, in health’s decay, > flict with Lydia he saw that she possessed cer- i 
h had My faithful, firm terrestrial stay, etain traits of character that might be difficult f 
nother When means were small, and friends were few, to manage, and had a certain reactive force. ' 
mad- Thy lamp of hope the brighter grew ; : — 6? Wwhicl wea aat divi a. § } 
1, she With humble, holy, pious trust, O° le ground of Ww nee - was not understood. rut 
on Tho dondh abdeeh Aeueinte Adepete’s it was no 9 of his anew to study a om, 
rough When sick of head and pained at heart, C ont, _ — Spamany, — aero i 
ea Thy balmy care drew half the smart. thereto, gaining his ends by Jesuitical craft. 
He moved forward in directer lines, bearing 








And now, though lustres cight have past, 
Through summer heats and winter blasts, 














down opposition by the force of an imperious 
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- 
will. He knew only the bend or break system. 
And so, the conflict begun, there was on his 
furling of banner, nor sheathing of 
It was war to the bitter end. 


side 1 
sword 
During the first year of Adam and Lydia’s 
married life, reactions on her part were, from 
the out-reaching necessities of her nature, fre- 
quent; but always she had to retire, with a 
heart bruised, bleeding, and palsied, from the 
contest. If she gained in anything, it was ata 
cost so far beyond the gain, that conquest was 
a defeat instead of a victory. Day by day, 
and week by week, Guy became more and more 
absorbed in money-making. Sooner than he 
had expected, an interest in their business had 
been tendered by his employers, and he was 
throwing himself into the vortex of trade with 
an abandonment of thought and purpose that 
dwarfed all other considerations. In the be- 
ginning they visited old friends, and had é¢ven- 
ing visitors in return. A concert, a lecture, or 
some public entertainment, was, now and then, 
added as recreation, though the cost of these 
made Adam rather indifferent to them as 
sources of pleasure. As thought hovered, 
more steadily, in circles around his leading 
end of life, he grew more and more indifferent 
toward all things not ministrant to his avarice, 
end, before six months had passed away, 
rarely stepped beyond his own threshold, after 
coming home from the day’s employment. 

‘‘ Tm too tired to go out,’”’ was the stereotype 
reason offered, when Lydia suggested the return 
of some friendly visit, 
Sometimes he would utter ex- 


Indifference was the 


true reason. 


pressions of dislike toward the persons men- >? 


tioned. In fact, this dislike of people was a‘ 
feeling that gained on him steadily. Lack of 
thrift in a man condemned him utterly. No 
matter what other qualities he possessed—no 
matter how gifted or useful in the exercise of 
his talents, or kind of heart, or self-denying 
for the good of others—if he lacked the quality 


of thrift, our young merchant despised him. 2 


It can readily be seen how, with such feel- 
as Adam Guy possessed, he would natu- 
rally separate himself from all close friendships. 
These might be entangling! Few men were as 
self-dependent, and as earnestly given up to 
the work of money-making as he was, and, 


therefore, nearly all around him were in danger 





nbling by the way; and he did not care 
to have relations with any one of a character 
to warrant applications for a helping hand ine 
emerge ncy. : 
Doctor Hofland, his old friend, ealled in now< 
and then, with his wife, to sit an hour or twoe 


>more interesting talker an 


oday, and knows it; 


in the evening. 
Lydia and Lena were tender and eordia] 


While the meetings between 


seasons of real heart-enjoyment—Adam held 
the doctor more and more at a distance, and 
rarely made any response when the latter 
spoke of his profession and prospects. His 
own business Adam never intruded, and if the 
conversation led him to make any reference 
thereto, it was of a vague and rather dis 
couraging character. He did not wish to have 
the doctor know that he was beginning to ac- 
cumulate, lest he should want some help. 
‘“*We must go around and see Doctor Hofland 
and his wife,” said Lydia one evening, severa) 
months after the date on which our story 


opened, ‘It's more than eight weeks since we 
were there, and they've called twice during th 
time.’ 

‘I don’t feel like going out,’’ was Guy's an- 
swer. 


‘““We mustn’t let feeling always influence 


us,”’ replied his wife “Come! I want to see 


Lena to night. And I know you will enjoy an 
hour with the doctor 
and cheerful.” 

“It’s more than I know, then,” replied 
Adam, ‘ The fact is 


half so much as I once did. 


Ile’s always so bright 


I don’t fancy the doetor 
He's getting 
prosy.”’ 

‘““Prosy? Why, Adam! I don’t know 4 
ng all our acquaint- 
ances.” 

‘*He doesn’t interest me. Very little that 
he converses about comes within the range of 
my interest. I grow dumb in his presence.” 
“Why, Adam! 
“T do say it, and it's the truth. 


How can you say that ?” 

Doetor 
Hofland or I have changed very materially in 
the last year or two. The fact is, he’s getting 
He likes 
to talk largely; 
and that doesn’t set well with me. 


too wise—in his own conceit, I mean. 
to show off what he knows- 
I hate pre- 
tension, and always did.”’ 
Lydia felt a choking sensation in her throat 
She made no reply, and her husband went on 
‘And besides, I don’t like the way he’s liy- 


ing. It isn’t honest.” 


“Why, Adam! 
the doctor?” 


How can you speak so of 
Feeling sent a glow to Lydia's 
face. 

‘Because I believe just what I say. No 
man is honest, in the right meaning of the 
word honesty, who lives beyond his means, 28 
he is doing. He’s going behindhand every 
and yet, denies himself 
nothing. Every time we've been there he's 
had some elegant new books to show, or some 
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costly engraving, or some silly trifle of a parlor 
ornament, Only yi sterday I met him with a 
package in his hand, and he told me that he'd 
just been baying a choice English edition of 
some new work which | had never heard of. 
And then, I don’t believe a week passes over 
their heads that they are not at some place of 
amusement, All this costs money, and some- 
body will have to pay the piper. 


I can t \] 


It wont be 
me, though, them! Adam Guy 


knows better than that how to take care of his 
money. Let them go their ways, and we will 


go ours, Lydia. Doctor Hofland is pretty 


nearly off of my books, ¢ ‘ is his wife. 


They're well mated, ll evenly to the 


e lve of some preci lash over togethe P. 


Well, 
life; it ll not 


let them, if they fancy such episodes in 

trouble me. I've got my own 

way to make, and shant bother myself with 

the insane conduct of other people.’ 
Lydia sighed, and was silent. Every act 

and sentence of her husband had ce 

the turning of a leaf, on which 


phase of his character; and in all phas« 
one likeness of a sordid regard for money was 
never absent. She saw it in every word, and 
sentence, and act. If she opposed this ] 


money, she was hurt in the contact, always. 


It was the ruling purpose, that set aside every 
opposing thing, and ignored on bare suspicion. 

They did not go to Doctor Hofland’s on that 
evening, as Lydia had desired. Feebly 


but was borne down by an intemperate dogma 


d to the argument in defence of 
tism that dealt in excessive condemnation. 

The truth was, apart from Guy’s growing 
Doctor Hofland, 


4 : - 
resulting from causes already apparent, le did 


alienation of feeling toward 


not approve the influence of a character like 


that of Lena upon his wife. Lena, in his eyes, 


was a worldly, extravagant woman, with ideas 


wholly averse to true home enjoyment; 
her influence over Lydia, who was stron; 


y at- 


tached to her, could, in his eyes, only prove in- 


jurious. 


Already he had noticed a change in 
Lydia’s state of mind whenever she received a 
visit from her friend, or spoke of having called 
io see her; and the change was adverse to con 
tentment, 

So little of a yielding spirit had Adam Guy 
shown, after the honey-moon—so little of def- 
erence to her tastes, feelings, or wishes, where 
hey impinged in the least upon his darling 
love of money—that Lydia had learned to be 
willful and persistent in some things—to re- 
quire concessions that love, or her husband's 


thoughtful consideration, would not have made. 


> 
> 
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Thus, in three or four months after their mar- 


riage, she spoke of hiring a single domestic. 


There was no response on the part of Adam— 


he heard, but did not answer. His manner, 


however, was not to be mistaken. Lydia un- 


could not approve. 


this, the domestic was em- 


ployed, and Adam had to submit. He took his 


revenge, however, after the manner of such 


men, by wearing a clouded brow, and putting 


on a chilling rese1 toward his wife, that 
robbed her days of sunshine, and made the 
hights dewy with tear 

n other matters of minor concern, apper- 
friend- 


hips, and expen litures, she learned, by pain- 


taining to Lydia's domestic life, aress, 


ful necessity, to act in open or concealed Op- 
position to her husband in many things; yet, 
positic n cost her only a 


There 


almost always, the oy 
less suffering than submission. 
her nature, free impulses, 


¢ 
Life 


had not 


were necessities of 


;, that could not be wholly denied. 


f 


gone outil 


n furnished to these 


some alment 


uld have 


CHAPTER VIII. 


hus, as we have seen, Adam Guy, as fortune 


in to smile on him, commenced the work of 


from the world as to any 


trating himself 


personal feeling or interest. The world was a 


nation, with whom it was not safe to 


reign 


have any entangling alliances. Commercial] 


and solely his own advantage 


to hold relations with this world, and 


hold relations—but here, the laws of trade 


his own shrewdness protected him 


Friendship and personal interest were outside 
ll these, and of an entangling nature; and 

he cut them off. 
Tf go in 


a boat with a man that cannot 


swim, and a storm capsizes us, I may drown in 


attempting to save him.” So Adam Guy 


reasoned the matter with himself. “It is 


safest, therefore, to go alone, or not go at all. 
If I 


country 


attempt to pass through a wilderness 


with weak and ren, and they 


give out by the way, I cann 


perish without the world’s execration ; 


armed and provisioned, 


will go, full 


Let every man take care of hims 


is my doctrine. If every man makes himself 


safe and prosperous, the world will be all 


right, and its affairs go on bravely. The idle, 
the vicious, the extravagant, and the wasteful, 
mar all the harmony of things, and pull down 
faster than the most earnest workers can build. 


\ fortune that it takes a life to accumulate, is 
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wasted, often, in a year. But, no man shall 


spend and waste for me. Adam Guy will see 


l 


well to that.” 


It will thus be seen, that Guy’s separation of 


himself from old intimacies and associations 
was not the result of a passing idea, nor based 
on a growing indifference—but the effect of a 
setlicd |} rinciple of action. Money was more 
to him than friendship, and so, friendship was 


thrown overboard. 


A babe in the house is a well-spring of 


pleasure ;’’ 80 says the proverb; and rarely is 
the s ment falsified. The springs of plea- 


sure were running low in the house of Adam 
Guy, when a babe came with the sweet airs of 
heaven, odor laden, around it—came in sun 
shine to a clouded home—came to kindle love- 
fires that were burning feebly. 

Adam was naturally fond of children, and 
this fondness, when it became stimulated by 
parental affection, warmed into a tender solici- 
tude that filled his heart with a new delight. 
This babe he could love safely; so he felt, even 


it did not take a distinct form in 


ugh 


his mind He could mould the young being to 


if the tho 


his will, and make it as sordid, and money- 
loving, and accumulative as himself, and so a 
safe companion for the time to come. 


In another year another babe came, and 


another followed at the close of a third annual 
cycle. At the close of ten years six children 
made music and discord both in the home of 
Adam Guy—discord, for the most part. Four 
were boys and two girls. 

During this period of time Adam prospered 
in v y matters. The firm in which he was 
a] ner had largely extended its operations, 
and made heavy profits. Through the retire- 
ment of an inefficient member of the house, he 
had been advanced to a higher and more con- 
tro] position, with an increased interest in 
the business. 

Ten years had wrought many changes in 
Ad Gay. You would hardly have identified 
the self-important, yet complacent gentleman, 
who quietly negotiated with you to-day for the 
purchase or sale of half a cargo of sugar or 
coffee, as the same individual who, in the 
position of junior clerk, opened the counting- 
room door ten years gone by, and bowed, re- 
ape y, 48 you passed in to transact your 
business with his superior. He has developed 
rapid'y during these ten years—but all in one 
fire 1. Heisa keen, eager merchant, and; 
nothing else worth speaking of. A money-: 


making machine, with all the new improve- > 


mcnis attached. The whole force of his life 
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has gone in one direction, and made him strong 
shrewd, and far-seeing in all things appertai, 

ing to his ruling desire But, this devel pment 
has been at the expense of all other faculties 
and endowments. He knows business, and the 
things appertaining thereto; but outside of 
this he is ignorant and feeble-minded. Tox 

him on the common intellectual topics of the 
day, and you will meet with no clear response 
get his opinion on & guestion of domestic 
government, and its lack of common sense 
will surprise you; on the education of child 
ren—on home Inahagement on right conduct 
in life—on man’s social duties—on taste, art 
or literature—and the man’s utter want of per 
ception, judgment, and information, will stand 
out in singular relief. And yet, he will talk 
dogmatically, and have his will where rule is 
possible, though every step be taken with 
crushing force, and hearts bleed under his iron 
heel. Where the love of m« ney comes in and 
rules the man, he becomes an implacable 
tyrant. 

Another change we must note. The strong 
desire for money which filled the heart of Adar 
Guy, extinguished, as we have seen, all pride 
of appearance in the beginning. But, merean 
tile pride, as wealth began to accumulate, 
stimulated personal pride Adam Guy, the 
merchant, was beginning to stand out before 
the people, and Adam Guy must look to his 
style of living. The little house, with street 
door opening into the ten by sixteen feet parlor, 
might do for Adam Guy, the clerk, but it was 
hardly the thing for Adam Guy, the merchant 
Something was due to appearances. So, two 
years after his marriage, a larger house wat 


running through 


taken—one with a passag 
the front building, and separating two parlors 
with folding doors. Three hundred dollars 
were spent in additional furniture. But, in 
making this addition, avarice was in steady 
conflict with taste and pride. Avarice con- 
tended for cheapne es, and avarice conquered m 
almost every instance, though Lydia was 
always on the side of taste and pride, and go! 
wounds and bruises not a few in the contests 

After the pain of parting with money in 
taking on a more expensive style of living 
had in a measure subsided, our young mer- 
chant found a certain poor compensation in 
contrasting himself with others. On his way 
to and from his business, he passed, daily, the 
modest little home of Doctor Hofland, with 
whom he maintained the outward signs of 
friendship when they happened to meet—their 


visiting courtesies had ceased long ago—and 
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something of contempt for its meanness, 


mingled with his pride. His prophecy in regard 
to the doctor’s certain embarrassment had come 
true. Income and expenditure had not been 
rightly adjusted, and debt was the consequence. 
Once, under extremity, the doctor ventured to 
ask the temporary loan of a hundred dollars. 
lle did not get the money, and never made a 
second application in that quarter 

For the space of five years, Adam maintained 
himself with but few additions of furniture, in 
this second home. Lydia, whose maternal 
duties were blended with household cares, con 
ducted her increased establishment with notable 
economy, yet never to the satisfaction of | 
husband He supplied her but meagerly with 
money, and forced her, in consequence, to make 
bills at grocers, dry goods dealers, shoe makers, 
and so on, and scolded roundly when he had to 
He grumbled if fuel needed re 


that 


pay therm. 
plenishing, and insisted wood and coal 


were burned unnecessarily. A hundred mean 
little things were done in the line of economies 
that we cannot stop to particularize, and which 
made him contem] tible in the eyes of servants, 
and, we might almost say, in the eyes of his 


ilso, from whose heart genuine love had 


long ago departed Adam Guy was a dictator 
and a supervisor in his household—not a loving 
thought-taker for the comfort, contentment, and 
ministered to 


happiness of its inmates. He 


the wants of his family with a grudging, and 
not a liberal hand, and s ) to feel that 
} 


every cush of free laughter among the children, 


or sign of pleasure on the face of his wife, 
was, in some incomprehensible way, a draught 
upon his guarded coffers—and must be an- 
swered by a frown. 

The intense selfishness of Guy reproduced 
xself, by a natural law, in his children. Al] 
children are born with selfish inclinations; but, 


according to the ruling desires and mental 
habits of their parents, which are reproduced 
in offspring, these inclinations are modified and 


Where 


ftoa single sordid idea, 


counter-balanced in ways innumerable. 
a father gives himse} 
as was the case with Adam Guy, and pursues 
it steadily, day by day, ¢ wrying not only dis- 
regard, but contempt and dislike of others in 
his heart, he will transmit to his children simi- 
far inclinations, which, if not weakened’ by 
opposite things from the mother, or repressed 


> 
, 


by discipline and education, must render them < 
selfish in the extreme, and, as a consequence, ; 


There cannot be 
Their world is 


antagonistic to each other. 


love among such children. 


home, and they will, by the force of an in-§ 
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herited determination of soul, incline to have 
interests separate from this world, and to guard 
these interests with jealous care; nay, as sel 
fishness is at heart a robber, and they have no 
salutary fears of law, or social well-being to 
ain them, trespass and wrong must follow 


Adam 


w among the children of 


in conflict with each other 


had no judgment in regard t 


} f 


e, and comprehended only the law ¢ 

Of love, as a power, he had no concey 

1 His dise pline, therefore, was oftener 

hurtful than salutary. They did not seem to 

love, but to fear him; and, as a consequence 

1 a state of opposition to his com 

Thus the temptation to disobey was 

alw ys before them, and they felt the power of 
few restraining influences. 

Ad im, the oldest, 


of accumulation and hoarding. 


inherited his father’s love 
He was indi 


vidualized among the cl en, In this particu 
, 


lar, from the earliest per od in which ch 


ter began to manifest itself. he recei 


cent or a fi’penny bit, he dropp 
money-box, instead of spending i 
is, he showed a quality 
“art, and received mor 
ons for his saving propen 
iything else. Thus, love ot 


money was stimulated, instead of being wisely 


represse t it always sl d be, where it 


in a child The right use of 


shows it 
money aring to spen l wisely the love 
some useful end—these 


} i 


of accumulati for 
should alwa be taught and cheris 


the miserly spirit never! For that will 

the possessor through life, and may destroy 
soul cl ] 

child, had less of his 
He resembled 


and, 1" entally, shows d 


John, the second 
ded characteristics. 
his moth in perso 
many hness Was as 
predomin ! s ol er, manifest 
ing itself r, but in 
spending all th ime into his hands for his 
own gratificat He never shared with his 
brothers or A cake, a candy, or an 
apple, would be and enjoyed by him in 
i f their long yes, and not a crumb 
or a slice be divided with them! In this, he 


was unlike his mother. It was an image of 
his father’s selfish soul, the transmitted activi- 
ties of which were only modified by new ele 


ments of character derived from her. In him 


> was shadowed forth the selfish spendthrift. 


Lydia, the third child, was bright, active, 
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rights of all, and almost always in sharp con- 


flict with the rest, she had no true sensi- 


bility, no conscience—using the word, as we<¢ 


often apply it to children who manifest little 


or no moral sense—who are not truthful nor 


honest—no native kindness of heart—no love 


of anything out of herself. Edwin, Francis 
and Philip, the three youngest children, showed 
leading characteristics quite as distinctly indi- 
vidual as their oldest brothers and sister. 
‘These will appear, as their lives are developed 
in the progress of our story. 


The mother’s influence over her children was 


not of a decided character. It was irregular, 


indeterminate, and impulsive. She had lost 
her way in life, and pressed forward, by a kind 
of necessity, through desolate and unfamiliar 
regions, with a never removed pressure of con- 


eern upon her breast, and a never appeased 


hunger in her heart. The masculine strength , 


wise lif 


telligence that was to be her guide and 
polar-star—these she had not found. Adam 
had proved, instead of the tender, loving hus- 
band, she had thought to gain, a hard master, 
to whose service she was irrevocal ly bound 
4 man like Doctor Hofland, would have lifted 
her soul up into the light and warmth of intel- 
lectual sunshine. He would have been thought 
to her love, and thus she would have gained 
through him a higher region and a clearer 


=| 


vision. But, there was no intellectual or mora 


wisdom in Adam Guy, to which her soul could 
adjoin itself—nothing that she could love and 
in, with the confiding truth of her nature; 


and so, in companionship with him, she was, 


astray, and in the dark, pressing onwards by 
the force of necessity, yet groping about, eagerly 
and impatiently at times, and again moving on 
in pulseless abandonment to what seemed a 
dark and cruel fate. 


No wonder that Lydia did not prove a wise ° 
mother, efficient for the training of her chil- ‘ 
dren; no wonder that she was weak, fretful, 





ment. Poor health came to increase her ineffli- ‘ 


ciency. The exhaustion of her system, through 





id self-willed. A resolute trespasser on the 


of character on which she was to lean—the ‘ 


‘solute, and without system in her manage- - 
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vision of expenditnre, treating his wife as jf 
she had no right to a voice in anything where 
‘his darling gold was concerned. 

Thus it was with them, after ten years 
married life. Alas for the golden hopes, whic 
had made all these desolate cycles be: 


nutiful ir 


the future of Lydia on the day she laid her 





>maiden hand so trustingly in that of Adam Guy 
and called him husband! 


CHAPTER IX 

> «6There had been a second change in the 
cexternal of Guy's life in the world, up to the 
period of which we are now writing. He acev- 
imulated steadily, and pride as a merchant 
demanded that he should live in better style 
2He felt himself becoming of more conse quence 
Cevery day—it was purse proud consequence, 
the meanest kind of basis on which to build 
>self-estimation—and it was ne dful, therefore 
to assume an exterior, in some degree suited 
to his mercantile status. Rising men, whom 
dhe now met in the walks of trade, talked of 
houses, furniture, carriages, and country-seats 
in a way that dwarfed his modest home into 
meanness. 

A change followed From the retired part 
of the city, in which he had lived for seven‘ 
years, he removed to a mo 
ster, and took a house 


» fashionable quar- 
seven hundred dollars 
a year, expending over two thousand in re- 
furnishing. It went something against th 


grain, this outlay of money and increase 


expenses, but pride was the goad that pricked 
him onward. 

Let us take some three years subsequent t 
this change, a closer view of Adam Guy’s home. 
Let us open the door his fine residence, and 

go in and sit down with him, amid his wife 
eand children. 

It is evening. Through the whole day, Mr 
¢Guy’s thoughts had flowed in the one direction 
of business; and eager had been the pur- 
pose which made these thoughts active, that, 
in more than a single instance, they struck 
with disturbing force against hindrances or 


impossibilities. This was no unusual thing, 


efor the purposes and thoughts of our grasping 


.) . . . . ¢ . . 
» rapidly succeeding births of so many chil- >merchant were always in advance of the orderly 


\ 
dren, added to maternal cares and household § results of business. 


duties, so enfeebled mind and body, that shee Adam Guy came home in a dissatisfied state 


was in no sense competent to fill the place 


she oceupied; and yet, no one could hold it 


of mind, consequent on several causes. There 
Shad been a decline in the sugar market; two 


but her. cor three large cargoes having arrived at New 
As in the beginning, Adam’s will was the - York, prices had receded a quarter of a cent. 


general law of the household, and in his pros- ‘ 


‘Their firm held a thousand barrels, in antici- 
perity he continued the same careful super- <pation of arise. Of course he was disturbed. 
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The difference of a quarter of a cent a pound 
on a thousand barrels was a serious matter; 
but, what if there should be a further and 
heavier decline! Another cause of disturbance 
was the failure of a merchant in Virginia, who 
was indebted to them over three thousand dol- 
lars. No intelligence had been received as to 
but the worst is 
Mr. Guy 


Then a good customer, to 


the character of this failure; 
usually feared in all such cases. 
feared the worst. 

whom they had been selling for years, had 
gone over to a rival house, which had offered 
eight, instead of the usual six months’ credit. 
But, we will enumerate no farther. To a man 
whose ruling passion was the love of money, 
and who thought and worked only to that end, 
these were en ugh to make bitter for that day 
the wine of life. And so Adam Guy came home 


at its close, with knit brows, shut lips, and a 


ig of angry impatience in his heart, toward 
everything that came in his way. 


{ pale, unhappy-looking woman, sitting 


amidst a group of no children, lifted her 


eyes, half timidly, half hopefully,—as if dream- 


ing of a smile that once came with the music of 
familiar steps,—to the face of Adam Guy as he 
entered. His knit brows and tightly shut lips, 
threw their shadow instantly over her counte- 


The feeble light, 


there for a moment, went ou 


nance. which had flickered 


‘ 
There was no cry of joy among the children 
as their father entered, but a sudden suppres- 


speak, but moved 


sion of voices. He did n 
to a large easy chair, and sitting down, dropped 
his chin upon his breast, and let his thoughts 
go back to his gold and his merchandise. In 
a litthe while the children’s hushed tones 
came out again, and filled the ears of their 
father with a disturbing clamor, 

Silence !’’ The word came in a deep, com- 
manding utterance. 

Stillness reigned for several moments. Then 
low whisperings began, increasing to a murmur, 
that soon rose to wild discord again. Loudest 
among the mingling voices, were those of Adam, 
the oldest boy, and Lydia, the oldest of the two 
girls. Adam was a favorite with his father, 
because, of all the children, he showed hopeful 
qualities. Thrift was foreshadowed in his re- 
gard for money. Toward Lydia, on the con- 
trary, he always seemed to bear ill-will. Nothing 
that the child could do, appeared to meet his 
approbation. Searcely an evening passed, that 
she was not ordered to leave his presence; and, 
unless she conducted herself with signal cir- 
cumspection, the same thing occurred at almost 


every meal. This discrimination against Lydia, 
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was regarded by Mrs. Guy as unjust, and she 
often had sharp words with her husband in 
consequence, and not unfrequently in presence 
of the children. On this occasion, as the 


voices of Adam and Lydia rose, in contention, 


‘the father said, peremptorily— 


? 


‘* Lydia! Go out of the room! 


99 


**And Adam, do you go also! 


spoke out the 
ked toward his father, and hesi- 

tated; Lydia moved back a few paces, and 

then stood still, looking at her mother. 

The heavy jar of Mr. 


» emphasis to his words, Lydia 


‘* Did you hear me’ 


‘ceded tow urd the door. 

Didn’t I tell you t leave the 
room ? Mrs. Guy spoke sharply. The boy not 
moving, still looked at his father, and seeing 
no command in his eyes, remained firm. 

‘Go, sir, this instant!” The stamp of Mrs. 
Guy’s small foot was added to her voice. 
‘Why do you send him out?” Mr. Guy 
turned, frowningly, upon his wife. 
‘Because he’s equally in fault with Lydia.” 
idn’t do anything! It’s 
» worst girl that ever lived!” 


his father’ eyes, 
he memory of past things before him, 
his own defence. 
‘She's a great deal better than you are, 
sir—a great deal better!’ Poor Mrs. Guy's 
ntrol and prudence were all gone. In 
* weakness, standing alone as she did, she 


was borne down by the pressure of indign 


feelings. 


Lydia still remained near the door, 


awaiting the result of this diversion made in 


her favor. Encouraged by her mother’s de- 
fence, she flung back upon Adam a stinging 
retort, which he returned, with interest added. 


A movement. by her father, that Lydia well 


¢understood, caused a hasty retreat from this 


} 


field of unequal combat; she passed through 


the door, shutting it after her, and retired to a 
region of greater safety. 

‘It isn’t just to make her the seape-goat of 
every wrong done in the house,” said Mrs. 
iuy, speaking indignantly, and looking with 
angry eyes upon her husband. He made no 
answer beyond a contemptuous curl of the lip, 
and letting his chin droop again, looked away 
from the present disquietude to the more im- 
portant matters of his gold and his merchandise. 
Adam did not leave the room, and was soon 
engaged in wrangling with his brother John, 
who, in turn, followed his sister into temporary 
banishment. 

The supper scene was one of usual discord. 
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The undisciplined children were restless, noisy, 2 ““T presume so.” 

and contentious, and their father ill-natured be-S$ ‘Two hundred and twenty-two dollars and 

yond his wont. Lydia, John, and little three-year- ¢sixty-five cents, madam! A bill as long as 

old Frances, were sent from the table and toSmy arm!” 

bed. Adam, who deserved banishment quite as? And Mr. Guy drew forth the bill, and dis 

much as the rest, maintained his place, though 2 played it before the eyes of his wife, saying, as 

vigorously assailed by his mother, and ordered ¢he did so— 

by her to follow his brother and sisters. Only? ‘Look at that!” 

his father’s word, when his father was present, : Mrs. Guy, after taking it from his hands 

made law for him. ¢went over, item by item, slowly and though 
Later in the evening. after all the children § fully. 

were in bed, Mrs. Guy broke in upon her hus-¢ ‘It’s correct as to the articles and prices 

band’s silent meditations on the subject of loss 2 she said, in a quiet tone. 

S$ “It is!” 

2 “Yes, sir, 

“Then I call you an extravagant womar 


and gain, with the sentence, 

“Have you twenty dollars in your pocket- 
book ?” 

“No. What do you want with twenty dol-¢ Lydia! A bill for dry goods of nearly tw 
lars?” Mr. Guy started from his reverie, and2hundred and fifty dollars in less than six 


” 


DISS 


S months.” 
< 


moved his person uneasily. 
‘* There are six children and myself*to clothe 


**T have use for it,” was coldly answered. Q 
**Didn’t I give you ten dollars yesterday ?”> Mr. Guy; and if you will glance at the bil 
demanded Mr. Guy. 

‘Yes; but I paid the milk-man’s bill.” 


¢you will see twenty-six dollars charged for 
2linen that was made up into shirts for yourself 


‘* How much was his bill?” Now, it strikes me, sir, as being a very moder- 
4 

“Six dollars.” cate account. 

“Well, you had four left ?” S ** Moderate!"’ And Mr. Guy, who had taken 
¢ 


‘IT bought sundry little matters.” cthe bill from his wife’s hand, tossed it from 


‘‘Sandry little matters! O yes! Sundries2him in angry contempt. ‘It’s nothing but 
cost more than anything else. Sundries eatGmoney, money, money—morning, noon, and 
I can’t turn, but the word money is 


out the life of all prosperity. I would dis- night! 
1 dread coming home 


charge a clerk who made an entry of sundriesSflung into my ears! 
in one of my account books. Sundries! I hate chalf of my time, for so sure as I cross my own 


the word !’ >threshold, the cry of money is heard. The 
‘Well, Mr. Guy,” Lydia drew herself up $ horse leech’s daughter were a companion to 
, ” 





somewhat haughtily, and spoke firmly and with 2 be 


covert sarcasm in her voice. ‘I will particu-S ‘Adam, take care!” Mrs. Guy turned on 


larize. There were four yards of gingham forcher husband suddenly, She had been spurred 
many times that a defiant 


¢ 


aprons—seventy cents; tape, sewing cotton, Sinto reaction so 


needles and pins—fifty cents; a pair of scissors—¢spirit had crept into her heart. Love went out 


forty-five cents; four yards of bonnet ribbon— 2long and long ago 
© The tone and look of his wife caused Mr. 


a dollar and a hal 2 
“There, there! That will do!” broke in2Guy to pause, and hold back the words tha 





Mr. Guy, impatiently. ‘I thought there’d beS were on the lip of utterance. 
ribbons, or some sort of finery, in the case.¢ ‘Take care of what?” he growled, ill- 
It’s money, money, money, all (he while—a re- ‘ naturedly. 
gular drain. A man might as well pour water$ ‘‘ You might go too far,” said his wife, with 
into a sieve.” ecold resolution in her voice. 

Mrs. Guy looked down atthe sewing onwhich$ ‘You talk in riddles; I don’t understand 
she was engaged, and made no answer. Mr.¢you; speak out in plain language when you 
Saddress me.” Mr Guy's tones were con- 


Guy kept on. P 
¢temptuous. But his wife uttered no furtber 


“T received Yardly & Co.’s bill to-day.” 

“Well.” Mrs. Guy did not look up. 

‘‘How much do you suppose it is?” 

*‘T’ve not the least idea.” 

‘“You haven’t? Upon my word! If you > temporary reaction, and there was, at tinies, 4 
haven’t any idea, I wonder who should ?§ quality in her reaction which had so threaten- 
Didn’t you buy the goods ?” cing a look to Mr. Guy that he held himself 


eword, She had him at bay, and that was suf- 
Sficient. To contend was no part of her nature, 
¢though smarting assault often roused her inte 
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back from a final encounter. It was so in the 


present case. 
Turning himself partly away from his wife, 
and dropping his chin again upon his bosom, 


Mr. Guy went back to his gold and his mer-- 


chandise. A silence of over ten minutes fol- 
lowed, when a servant opened the door of the 
room in which they were sitting. Mrs. Guy 


looked up, and seeing who it was, said— 


Very well, Jane; I'll see you ina moment.”’ ‘ 
The girl, who was dressed to go out, retired. ¢ 


‘Adam, I want ten dollars for Jane,” said 
Mrs. Guy. 
“Ten dollars! You don’t owe the girl so 


travagance. ‘* Women don’t know the value of 
money,’’ was one of his favorite self-justifica- 
tions; and he aeted up to this sentiment in all 
his dealings with his wife. 

‘‘] want ten dollars more,” said Mrs. Guy, 
seeing that her husband made no response to 
her proposition. Her voice was firm, and just 


a little sharp with impatience. 


Mr. Guy dashed his hand into his pocket 
again. 

“There!” An angry frown darkened his 
face as he handed Lydia another bank bill. 


> “It’s nothing but money !” he muttered, almost 


savagely, as he arose to his feet, and commenced 


‘stalking about the room. His wife retired 


much as that?” 
pommel “Yes; and I promised her that she should? silently. 
7” have it to-night.” > The scene we have presented is a simple 
an six Mr. Guy drove his hand into his pocket, and< illustration of the home-life of Mr. and Mrs. 
taking out a purse, selected therefrom a ten<Guy. Love,as we have said, had died out long 
clothe dollar bill. ago, and in its place was hard antagonism. 
he bil ‘There!” he said, thrusting it toward his‘ Truly had Guy expressed the thought and in- 
ed - wife. ‘And I wish you'd have some regard ¢terest by which they were bounded, when he 
soar to my demands. I’ve said, a hundred times, ?said—‘ It’s nothing but money!” Beyond or 
noder- that I wanted the girls paid every week. Don’t>above this the wings of his spirit had not 
let this occur again.” power to lift him; and fettered by his life— 
taken “Give me a certain reasonable amount re-- bound to a sordid earth-clod—Lydia could not 
from gularly, and I'll see that everything is paid as> get above the limitations of a sphere to which 
g bur | go along,” returned Mrs. Guy. a base marriage had doomed her. He was 
io “What do you call a reasonable amount?” >ever holding back his yellow dross; she, from 
acy 8 ; ‘A sum equal to our household expenses.”’ S the necessities of her position, ever grasping 
home ‘‘That’s very indefinite,” said Mr. Guy. after it. And so, the finer qualities of her 
y oat “You know about what it costs us in the >nature—all her tastes—all her aspirings after 
| The year.” higher things—-all her loves and humanities— 
on “T know that it costs us a great deal more? were stifled, overlaid, or extinguished. The 
than it should,” ‘promise of her young, sweet life, was rendered 
ed on “Perhaps it does; but that’s neither here<fruitless. Beauty had turned to ashes. 
— nor there, Take our expenses for the last year, 2 So we find it with Adam Guy and his wife me 
efiant and divide the sum by fifty-two. This will after the lapse of ten years. How few of those a 
at out give you the amount of our weekly expenses.¢ who envied their wealth and style of living, tH 
Place that in my hands regularly, and I'll seeS dreamed of all the hollow mockery by which if 
| Mr. that you are not annoyed by these constant¢ they were surrounded. They had money, but fe 
; that demands for money.” 2at what a price! q hé 
; Mr. Guy did not respond. The proposition S mii 2 
, ill- had often been made before, but he had a fancy ¢ CHAPTER X. 
that his wife would, under this arrangement,S Ten years have laid their burdens and their 
with spend with a more liberal hand, and run up ¢ lessons on the hearts of Doctor Hofland and his 
heavy dry goods’ bills into the bargain. He2wife, as well. They have not found it all 
stand loved his money too well to trust it with her inSmeadow-path and sunshine. Rough places 
you any sums beyond tens or twenties ; too well to have wounded their feet, and storms have 
con- let it pass from his hands without grave inti- ‘found them far distant from sheltering rock or 
rther mations of its value. With the instinct of his ¢ hiding covert. But, in all trial, disappoint- 
| sul avaricious nature, he saw that if he set apart 2 ment, anxiety, and affliction, their hearts have 
ame, & certain sum weekly, and handed it to hisSdrawn nearer and nearer together, gaining, at 
into wife, as a thing of course, she would hold on¢ each approach, more unity of pulsation. 
es, 8 to it with less tenacity than if every renewal) A defect in the character of Doctor Hofland 


ov of her purse were attended by remonstrances, ¢ was lack of worldly prudence. The absence of 
nself interrogatories, and lectures on waste and ex- all sordid qualities left him in danger of setting 
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too light a value on money; and the absorp- centre-tables, you fine rare books, rieh in ari 
. 4 4 
tion of thought in his profession, kept his mind § treasure—the wealth of European galleries 
away from a due consideration of life’s econo-2 But these are not obtainable by any sm 
without which it is almost impossible for outlay of money \ piece of canvas, two feet 


a man, solely dependent on his own efforts, toc square, may cost more than a gilded mir 


keep himself free from embarrassment. He> and the wall adornments of two small park 
was too apt to let want, and not means, rules like those of Doctor Hofland, absorb a la 
in the matter of expenditure. The tastes of?sum than all the damask, rose-wood, 


such a man are costly things, and, if gratified, French plate in the drawing-rooms of at 


ibsorb money rapidly. ; chant-prince Art expensive. It was 
We find the doctor and his wife living in a5 tually so in the present case. These pictur 
pleasant house on Charles street, among mer-¢ books, statuettes, and other articles of taste 
chants, bankers, and men of property, and in) cost more than all th indsome furniture 
a style indicative of professional thrift. His¢ Adam Guy's parlors. look grave at tl 
practice has largely inereased,—for, in addi-2 and will look graver still, when we tell you 
tion to his acknowledged skill, he has personals that our pleasa: rier Doctor Hofland a 
jualities that render him popular, Pass we? his wife, are enjoying these rare and costly 
into his home. Let us contrast the parlors® things at the expense of debt! Trying to enjoy 
with those of Adam Guy, who is worth at least them, it were better said for, with such s 
forty thousand dollars—the doctor's account. drawback, 1 | eirs can have no re 
with the world, we are sorry to say, stands» enjoyment. 
seriously against him. In the merchant's par Do not blame the » severely,—for, at 
lors, we find lace and damask curtains, Brus-. heart, they are not nest. Of set purpos 
sels carpets, rich mantel glasses, pier-tables, > they would wrong not Good deeds and kind 
and maroon velvet furniture. These, looking < ness have marked each p of their way throug! 
cold, stiff, and stately, suggest only a money life. These costly things which you see, have 


value. You think of what they cost—not of > been gathered, one at a time, all through the 
their use in the household. No pictures smileSten years that have elapsed since you first 
down upon you from the walls; no urn or looked in upon them The sum of their price 
vase, no bronze or Parian statuette, give erace, < has never been thought of; if you were to ask 


tenderness, or human beauty. You might as>their aggregate money-value, they would not 


well be in a cabinet maker's show-room, for all> answer correctly, within hundreds of dollars 
the sentiment of home that is inspired, Debt has come by gradual advances, year after 
You stand now in two smaller rooms, com-< year, as expend tur ste ! lv exceeded income 
municating by folding doors,—and a home and now, when the close leulating merchant 
feeling is penetrating your heart. These are is worth forty thousand dollars, the physician 
the parlors of our friend, the doctor. Instead $ is ‘worse than nothing,” by at least three thou 
of damask and lace curtains, we find simple s sand. 
Venitian window-blinds. There are no glasses§ AS we gave you a near view of the home- 


in the piers, and only a small one on the man- e life of Adam Guy, after the lapse of ten years, 
tel in the front parlor; a hair cloth sofa stands ¢ we will now let you see how it is with Doctor 
iu one room, and a piano in the other; the? Hofland and his wife They have had five 
carpets are ingrain, and the chairs cane-seat,S children. Of these, two have passed through 
But, there are many things beyond these, and § the gate of death into heaven. Their oldest, a 
your eyes go to them instinctively. Here < daughter, named Lena, from her mother,—the 
hangs a landseape, that gives you a dream? second, a boy,—and their youngest, a baby- 
f summer never to be forgotten, and there> girl, ten months old, are with them still, 

a home scene of exquisite tenderness, Yous We take the same evening, on which we 
smile now at the humor of a picture that hits. opened for you the door of Adam Guy’s dwell- 
off a foible of character, and take the lesson >ing, and will let you pass into the Doctor's 
to yourself—or, more likely, apply it to an-\ home. 

other. From wall to wall you pass, lingering¢ There sits Mrs. Mofland, with her youngest 
before painting and engraving, and drinking> born on her lap. She has a book in her hand, 
in beauty and sentiment, Then you turn to ex-S and is reading aloud to her two oldest chil- 
amine a small bronze figure of Canova’s Danc-— dren, who have drawn their little chairs close 
ing Girl, which stands on the mantel, and go-to hers, and gaze earnestly into her face, 
frem this to an exquisite Hebe. On the two listening. 
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Time has dealt gently with Mrs. Hofland. 
Her clear dark eyes are as bright as when you 


first looked into them,—nay, brighter, and 
with a depth of f eling and consciousness not 
seen before. The fine oval of her face has not 
changed its curve; the play of feeling is as 
r pid and rippling; her voice tenderer, deeper, 


and more musical. You do not think, as you 


stand looking upon her countenance, over 


which thought is playing, like sunbeams and 
shadows that succeed each other rapidly on 
the bosom of a meadow, that sorrow has been 
more than once her tearful guest 


All the chil 


dren, even baby in the lap, prick up their ears 


She stops reading, an 1 listens 


and look expectancy 

“Tt's father!” 
an instant, and moving toward the door, with 
Baby 


In the hall, 


Little Lena is on her feet in 


her br ther Frank close by her side. 
(nnie’s tiny hands are fluttering 
Lena and Frank spring upon their father, 
shouting, and hinder the removal of his great 
soat Dut, it is soe 1 aside amid these 
loving hindrances, a he doctor advances to 
the sitting-room, with m around his boy 
and girl, whose kisses are yet warm upon his 
Baby's and mother’s lips are laid on his 
as one, making love’s circle complete, and 
sending full currents of joy to his heart 
‘A gentleman is waiting for you in the 


fh Mrs. Hofland, after the sweet 


office,” said 
sonfusion attendant on his return home had 
subsided, ‘ 

* Who? 

“He did not give his name. Henry said 
that he was here before to-day, and asked 
when you would be home 

Doctor Hofland, expecting to see a patient, 
or receive a professional call, went down to 
his office, which was in the basement. 

‘Doctor Hofland, I believe,”’ said the man, 
rising 

There was something in his appearance, and 
the tone in which he spoke, that sent a signal 
of alarm to the doctor's heart. A shadow, as of 
approaching evil, fell suddenly around him. 

‘*My name, sir.” He hardly knew his own 
voice. 

The man’s eyes dropped to the floor, and he 
bent his head a little forward, as he thrust his 
hand into his pocket, and drew forth a small 
bundle of papers From this he selected a 
folded document, some nine inches long, by 
three wide, and said, coldly, as he opened it: 

1] have a warrant for you, sir.” 

‘A warrant!” The blood flowed back upon 


the heart of Doctor Hofland. < 


‘On what s 
‘It is issued at the : of Warfield.” 
Henry Wat 

‘Yes, sir 

“Oh, PU shim, ar ako it all right! It’s 
a shame for him to a step like this. He 
knows [T'll pay him 

* You must co with he magistrate’s, 
and give bail forthedeb 
The face of Doctor 


sensitive pride, ¢ ll as his fears, 


he officer, firmly 
ew paler, His 
were as 
sailed Ile art r debt, and required to 
ive ba t | » knew too well what 
was be) 1 the | ] iirement, if not met! 
The law « for debt was on the 
statute he state, and in active opera 
rs apartment in the 

ly testified. And creditors, 


made short work with their 


the payment 


taken by one of 
had grown impati 
‘But it’s night 
I * Tow 
ar? 
ssued this warrant ! 
“Mr 
‘He knows me very well. 


Ashman 
Say to him that 
I will appear and give security to-morrow 
morning 

‘I'm sorry, doctor, but I can’t meet your 


wishes. My warrant requires that I produce 


your body to-day I've been here twice before 


The debt 


Come, if you 


But you can get bail easily enough 
is only ninety-three dollars. 
please 

There was no escape. The hand of the law 


was on him, and he must stand up, as other 


men had to stand up, to its full requirement. 

“T am called out imperatively,” he said, 
pushing open a little way the door of the 
apartment where he had left his children a few 
minutes before Don't wait tea for me, as | 
may be detained for some time.” 

Then the door shut, and Lena heard her 
husband's feet go quickly down the stairway 
that led to his office. The tone of voice left 
echoing in her memory haunted her in a strange 
way, and troubled her feelings. It had some- 
thing in it which she did not understand; some- 


thing that left the impression of a disturbed 


emind—disturbed from within, not from with- 


out—for itself, and not for the peril or ex- 
tremity of another, 
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An hour passed, and the doctor did not come ¢ 


back. From the moment of his departure, his 


wife had felt the pressure of an unusual con- 


cern, which continued to increase until vague 
fears crowded into her heart. After her child- 


ren were in bed, her mind fell into such an? 


anxious state, that she was unable to read or 
sew, and wandered about, from room to room, 
up stairs and down, like a perturbed spirit. 
Kight, nine o’clock came, and the doctor had 
not yet returned, But, now, a note from him, 
so hastily written that she could with difficulty 
make out the words, was placed in her hands. 


It read— 





by ten o'clock. Give the children, for me, their 
go-to-bed kiss. Lovingly, 
E. H.” 

‘‘Not home to-night! Strange! What can 
it mean: 

Mrs. Hofland read the note a second time. 
It’s tenor puzzled her. Why did he not say 
where he was, or hint at the real cause of his 


‘*Dean Lena: I shall, I fear, be detained > 
all night. Don’t expect me, if Iam not home 


absence? This was not like her husband. ¢ 


There was something wrong! What could it? 


be? 


And in doubt, questionings, anxiety, and 


vague fear, Mrs. Hofland passed an almost 
sleepless night, the first in which her husband 
had been absent from her since the day of their 
marriage. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Rose Gerry's Poems. 





In noticing a volume of poems by Roser 
Terry last month, and giving a single extract 
therefrom, we said that we would draw from it 
again. The author is a true poet, and speaks 
to the heart in language not to be misunder- 
stood. Her book is a worthy contribution to 
our literature. The following, taken almost at 
random, will show her fine powers: 


TRAILING ARBUTUS. 
Darlings of the forest! 
Blossoming alone 
When Earth’s grief is sorest 
For her jewels gone— 
Ere the last snow-drift melts your tender buds have ; 
blown. 


Tinged with color faintly, 
Like the morning sky, 
Or more pale and saintly, 
Wrapped in leaves ye lie, 
Even as children sleep in faith’s simplicity. 
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There the wild wood-robin 
Hymns your solitude, 
And the rain comes sol bing 
Through the budding we od, 
While the low south wind sighs, but dare not by 
more rude, 


Were your pure lips fashioned 
Out of air and dew; 
Starlight unimpassioned, 
Dawn's most tender hue— 
And scented by the woods that gathered sweets fi 


you? 


Fairest and most lonely, 
From the world apart, 
Made for beauty only, 
Veiled from Nature's heart, 
With such unconscious grace as makes the dream »! 


Art! 
Were not mortal sorrow 
An immortal shade, 
Then would I, to-morrow, 
Such a flower be made, 
And live in the dear woods where my lost childt 


played. 


THE TWO VILLAGES. 
Over the river, on the bill, 
hite ar 1 still ; 


All around it the forest-trees 


Lieth a village w 


Shiver and whisper in the breeze; 
Over it sailing shadows 

Of soaring hawk and screaming crow, 
And mountain grasses, low and sweet, 
Grow in the middle of every street. 
Over the river under the hi 
Another village lieth st 
There I see in the cloudy night 


Twinkling stars of household light, 


Fires that gleam from the smithy’s door, 
Mists that curl on the river-shore; 
And in the roads no grasses grow, 


For the whee!s that hasten to and fro, 


In that village on the hill 

Never is sound of smithy or mill; 

The houses are thatched with grass and flower: 
Never a clock to toll the hours; 

The marble doors are always shut, 

You cannot enter in hall or hut; 

All the villagers lie asleep ; 

Never a grain to sow or reap; 

Never in dreams to moan or sigh; 

Silent, and idle, and low they lie. 


In that village under the hill, 
When the night is starry and still, 
Many a weary soul in prayer 

Looks to the otber village there, 

And weeping and sighing, longs to go, 
Up to that home from this below; 
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> The sunshine, tangled in the chestnut boughs, 

¢ In darkness dies ; 

S Flowers, with shut eyelids, pay their peaceful vows, 
And daylight lies 

Faint in the fading West, to see the stars arise. 


Longs to sleep in the forest wild, 
Whither have vanished wife and child, 
And heareth, praying, this answer fall : 
“ Patience! that village shall hold ye all!” 
A STATUE. 
Dream divine and tender, 
Frozen into stone ; 
Pall nor purple splendor 
Round thy grace is thrown; 
Thou standest like a star, clothed in thy light: 
alone. ‘ 


Sleep, weary soul! the folding arms of night 
For thee are spread; 
Her fresh, cool kisses on thy brow alight; 
Droop, aching head ! 
Receive the sluamberous dew these gracious heavens 
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have shed. 
, Thy day is long, thy noontide hot and sero; 
Silent with the passion Rab ove hath sents 
Of thy new despair ; ¢ To sing low anthems in thy trancéd car 
In the spotless fashion 
That all angels wear; 
Like softly falling snow thy presence fills the air. 


‘www. 


Like welcomes home, 
And prelude this brief sleep with songs of one to 
come. 


cee —~ 


Churston Dow and Charity Floss; 
THEIR ENGAGEMENT. 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


On thy lips, half parted, 
Sleeps a dreaming sigh; 
Love and hope departed 
Droop thy pensive eye ; 
And anguish on thy brow hath set her majesty. 
CHAPTER I. 


Neither shame nor madness 
‘“‘Wett, make the best of it; this life’s a 


Touch thy spirit pure; 
Regally hath sadness miserable sort of humbug, anyhow!” 
Taught thee to endure; S$ Thurston Dow threw down his newspaper 
Rarth passes at thy feet, but heaven is ever sure. e with a yawn as he made this laconic and com- 
‘ prehensive statement ; then he settled back in 
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Like the languid tolling 
Of a funeral bell, 
Or the awful rolling 
Of the ocean’s swell, satisfied gaze. 
Thou stillest sound with awe through power’s sub-S North, south, east, west—to the utmost point 
limest spell. which his gaze could sweep, lay the fair and 
2 goodly lands of his possessions—green orchards 


“his cushioned easy chair, and looked out of the 
< window with a kind of half satiated, half dis- 


In what holy vision 

Of a midnight moon, with ripening fruits, which hung thick upon 

Did thy shape Elysian othe boughs, like large goblets of emerald— 

Rise, like some sad tune, S pastures whose rich loam was stitched thick 

Through the rapt sculptor’s soul, and turn bis< with dark, waving grasses—fields of wheat and 

night to noon? orye whose gleaming locks of silver and gold 

Utter thus forever, were shaken to and fro in the soft summer 

With resistless tongue, ewind; and all these were dimpled with homely, 

Higher thought than ever eample farm houses, and brown barns; and 

Bird or breeze hath sang; Sthese were occupied hy the tenants of Thurston 

For Beauty never dies, and Grace is ever young. Dow; for Aaron, his great grandfather, had pur- 

soouunn. ‘chased the land for five miles around his old 

Night hovering o'er the languid lily-bell, ¢ graystone English homestead, near Rockland, 

Pours chode. and clewe; é when Massachusetts was a colony ; and the 

Dim loitering brooks their dripping rosaries tell o estate had descended to his heirs, undisputi:d 

And shadows creep, cand undiminished, for not one of the Dows had 

Like ghosts that haunt a dream, through forests still ¢ sold a rod of the land which had now been in 
and deep. ° their possession for a century. 

¢ The present owner of the property, with 

whom we have chiefly to do, came into its poe- 

Far through the hills some falling river grieves; session on his twenty-second birthday, just 

All earth is stilled, after he had graduated at college; and he had 

Save where a dreaming bird with sudden song is2held it for four years. The estate had been 

thrilled. $left him by his Uncle Richard, an eccentric old 
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Cool odors sigh across the rustling leaves ¢ 
In dew distilled ; S 
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bachelor. It had been supposed that an older 
nephew, who was now residing at the West, 
would be the heir of Richard Dow. This last- 
mentioned nephew had lived with his uncle 
from boyhood, but he had mortally offended 
him by marrying in opposition to his wishes, 
and, consequently, been cut off in the will. 


Thurston Dow had seen his uncle but a few‘ 


times in his life, for the two brothers of Richard 
Dow always felt they had not been fairly dealt 
with in the settlement of their father’s estate, 
and a coldness had always existed betwixt them. 


The elder brother, who was a shrewd business > 


man, had managed to get all the Rockland 
property into his own hands, while some 
mining lands at the West had fallen to the 
share of one of the brothers, and some lands 
in the East Indies to Thurston’s father, who 
removed there soon after his marriage. The 
property in the Tropics had never been very 


productive or available property, and when? 


Thurston’s life had slipped across its fourteenth 
birthday, he was sent back to America to be 
educated. 

iis mother died before his remembrance, 


and he was not twenty-one when his father? 


slept on one of the Tropical islands, in the 


still shadows of the palm trees—and, being in-< 


dolent and studious, with no taste for business, 
left his son only a few thousands with which to 
commence life. 

But a year later the young man was sum- 
moned, suddenly, to the funeral of his uncle, 
and learned there, to his unspeakable surprise, 
that he was appointed sole heir to the Rockland 
estates, with the solitary condition that he 
should pass his summers in the old homestead 

Thurston Dow’s character combined a good 
many strong antitheses—he was studious and 


indolent, selfish and impulsively generous, 2 


quickly stirred to passion, but generally good 
natured, with unusually social gifts and graces, 
easy, most indulgent to his dependents—a 
favorite with all classes of men and women ; 
changeable, susceptible, easily influenced by 


every wind, and yet with a latent force of will < 


which wrote its strong lines about his mouth, 
and flashed sometimes through the tones of his 


voice, and bore its subtle testimony in the very § 


carriage of his head. 

As he sat in the window that summer after- 
noon, in his crimson dressing-gown and flowered 
slippers, Thurston Dow looked very much what 
he was—the owner of the Rockland estate. 
You would have known, at the first glance, that 
the esthetic element was predominant in him 
constitutionally and by cultivation. 


MSS SSS SP SPP 
g He was neither tall nor short, with supple, 
2 compact limbs, and rapid, graceful movements, 
2? His features were bold and thin, suiting his 
> figure, the complexion colorless, and yet a 
clear, healthful olive, the eyes of a light hazel, 
but full of disturbances of light and shadow, 
Sand a mouth large and sharply cut, sensitive 
and susceptible; but no indolence and luxury 
2 of life could erase the lines written there by a 
) character of innate force and strength. 
2" It was late in the afternoon, and soft, mellow, 
> thoughtful, the sunshine lay over the land; 
and as the gaze of Thurston Dow dwelt upon 
2 it, his expression of indifference and dissatis- 
> faction was disputed by one softer and graver. 
» At last he rose up and walked rapidly across 
2 his library, and the deeper and better part of 
> his nature stirred itself and woke up. 
5 6 His life, his selfish, aimless, sensuous life, 
> confronted him in its true features. 
‘‘What am I living for?” he muttered to 
shimself. ‘Here I have health, youth, riches, 
>education, everything that the heart of man 
desires, and yet, confound it! I sometimes feel 
’as though I was an unlucky dog, anyhow. 
> «The best part of me is getting drowsier 
»every day, and I’ve no purpose in life to stir 


>the luxurious, idle dog that I am! 
, One day, here, goes over my head just like 
2 another, cut after the same pattern—boating, 
>riding, hunting, eating, and sleeping—a most 
delicious sort of life for a human animal, if 
2 the soul had only been left out of it. 
> “Then, it’s only varied in the city with a 
little sharper spice of pleasure—dissipation is 
2the better word; races and clubs, parties, 
5 theatres, operas—that’s a condensed history of 
¢ your life, Thurston Dow! 
«Tt will be pleasant to look back upon when 
> you are an old man. But what can a fellow 
¢do? I mean one that’s afflicted with chronic 
2 laziness, and has the interest of a couple of 
‘hundred thousand to spend annually. Some- 
times I think this fortune is a curse to me, 
and that I should be better off this day if I 
> had my own fortune to carve out, and not an 
acre of land on the round earth. 

‘But if a man’s born with a silver spoon in 
>his mouth, he must take his fate resignedly; 
and if pluck and poverty usually walk hand in 
(hand, why, I've no especial desire to win the 
>former by intimate acquaintance with the 


S latter. 


2 “Still, T want to be more of a man than I 


>am—not to squander away my youth after this 
Sfashion. I want to have some work and aim— 


me up to action, or to make me anything but, 
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I should really like to do some greater good 
than putting my name to a score of subscription 
lists—for missionaries, and meeting-houses, 
and ragged children, and reform societies. 
Look it straight in the face, it’s a frightfully 
hollow, unsatisfactory sort of life you're lead- 
ing, my friend ! 
ried. That'll at least give me an object to live 
for.’ 

And then, walking up and down the room, 
while the light of the summer day faded un- 
heeding about him, Thurston Dow thought of 
all the women of his acquaintance—beautiful, 


high born, graceful, fascinating, they passed 
before him; but the noblest instincts of the 
man turned away from them all; and at last a 
fair, pale face, its oval outline broken by 
shadowy bands of hair, half brown and half 
gold, stood before him; the face shone—not so 
much with its smiles, as by some light beyond, 
that seemed to suffuse and fill it; and thongh 
in a crowd it might not have attracted you, 
still, it was one of those faces that always sur- 
prise and stimulate you the more you study it. 
And this still, sweet face, coming after that 
vision of brilliant and beautiful women, was 
the only one which heart of 
Thurf#ton Dow. 

He had seen still, he 
was an acute analyzer of character, and the 
voice, the words, the movements, had corrobo- 
rated the face, 

Charity Moss was the only daughter of the 
clergyman of the North Presbyterian Church, 
at Rockland. The youpg man had met her at 
her father’s house when he returned the call of 
his pastor; and he had been stimulated and 
impressed on that first interview. 

Charity Moss was utterly unlike any woman 
he had ever met—so delicately organized, so 
slight of form, so fair of face, that one might 
almost fear she was fragile, if it had not been 
for the small, bright carnations that bloomed 
in her cheek, and set there, their own signal of 
perfect health. 

She was older than she appeared, for she had 
just seen her twenty-third birthday when 
Thurston met her. She puzzled him exceed- 
ingly at first, the quiet little lady! He knew 
all the marks of high breeding and social cul- 
ivation, but, somehow, the whole manner of 
harity Moss seemed the unfolding of some. 
nward graciousness of soul, and all her move- 


touched the 


it but a few times; 


ILLS SS 


I believe I’d better get mar-. 
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by the presence of the gentleman. There was 
a strange mingling of repose and simplicity 
her. The eyes of a deep gray, which 
was always melting into all varieties of dark 
brown, looked up at him with a quiet earnest- 
>ness and sincerity, which fairly puzzled him. 
She was thoroughly calm, self-poised, yet he 
could not detect the slightest tinge of vanity 
about the girl. 


about 


There was a little shadow of gravity—such 
as frequently accompanies much thoughtfulness, 
on the sweet face; and yet, on occasion, it 
would bloom out into sweet, running smiles, 
that made the most 
feminine, seem almost like an infant's. 

The talk of the young people went right and 
left, glancing first, as was proper and intro- 
ductory, on the weather, and the town, and the 
parish ; and when the minister entered, with a 
statement which excused his tardiness, that he 
was just finishing his Wednesday evening leo- 
ture, his guest and his daughter were discussing 


mouth, not small, but 


the carrying away of the old turnpike bridge 
and the saw mill, an event which had somewhat 
stirred the sluggish pulse of Rockland social 
life. 

Parson Moss was a stately, urbane gentle- 
man of the old school—social and sympathetic, 
the natural fire and vigor of his character a 
little mellowed by the fifty years which had 
gone over it. 

“Charity,” said the clergyman, turning 
suddenly to his daughter, in some slight pause 
of his brisk conversation with his guest, ‘“‘wont 
you bring us some cake and marmalade?” 

She rose up quietly, but a little smile just 
flashed out of the sweet gravity of her face; 
«I'm not responsible for the cake this time, as 
I had all the fine things to iron this morning, 
and the baking fell on Dorothy.” 

There was not one amongst all Thurston 
/Dow’s fashionable, high-bred acquaintances, 
who would have made this avowal, and she did 
it with just the same simplicity that she would 


>have said, “‘I was occupied with my music, or 


my French.” 
The cake, however, did credit to Dorothy, 


and the parson laughingly assured his daughter 
that her training had not been bestowed in 


vain. 
“T will know more of that girl,” said the 
young man to himself, as he left the par- 


Ssonage. 


rents kept time to some harmony of spirit. ¢ And when Thurston Dow said a thing he 


Her father did not present himself until his‘ 
uest had been seated some minutes, yet the 


>meant it; he did know more of Charity 
< Moss. 


girl was by no means fluttered or embarrassed ¢ For the next two months he found frequent 
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exouses to call at the parsonage—now to carry 2 
the young lady a volume of poems, and now$ 
some early fruits from his grounds, or rare: 
flowers from his conservatory. 

Twice he took her to ride, and they had half 

Ja dozen short walks together; yet I think the 
elergyman’s daughter puzzled the rich man of 
Rockland just as much the last time he saw her ¢ 
as she did the first. 

She met him always with the same sweet 
smile flashing out from the pale gravity of her 
face, with the same mingled simplicity and dig- 
nity of manner. 

Still, every time he met her it seemed that 
his whole nature was stirred and expanded by 
some sweet, subtle influence. 

Charity Moss had never been ina city but 
twice in her life. Newport and Saratoga were ¢ 
words as void and unsuggestive to her as 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, but she had read 
much, and studied wide and deep for a girl of 
her years, and the soil of her mind was rich, 
and bore good fruit. 

But one flower blossomed in her heart which 
shed a sweet and subtle influence through her<¢ 
whole life. Alas! Thurston Dow, with all his 
cultivation and acuteness, had the ‘‘ blind eyes”’ 
which did not see this; but this was what Paul 
the Apostle meant when he wrote to the 
Corinthians—‘ The greatest of these is Char- 
ity.” 

Thurston Dow knew that the clergyman’s 
daughter was fond of his society, but beyond 
the simple rights and courtesies of a friend, he 
was assured of nothing. The bright carna- 
tions sat in her cheeks when he came—they 
had not dimmed or deepened when he left. 

But that day, walking to and fro in the 
fading light of his library, there came over 
the soul of Thurston Dow a faint and vague 
suggestion of what a true, absorbing, self-sac- 
rificing affection was; and he thought of 
Charity in her simplicity and gravity, her girl- 
ishness and purity, and he said to himself— 
“She is just the woman that Iwant. She will 
wake up the best and noblest part of me into 
life and action. I love her childlike simplicity, 
her womanly dignity. Altogether, she is a 
sweet, dainty, noble-hearted little creature, 
whose very presence makes the air fresher and , 
stronger about me. > 

“IT am sick unto death of the shams and: 
affectations of life—of women. Charity Moss 
has. none of these. She is the only woman 

whom I could take into my heart, and lock? 

the door upon her. This very night I will ask > 
her to be my wife.” ¢ 
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CHAPTER II. 
The astral lamp was just lighted in the emall 
parsonage parlor; and the whole room lay in 


>a kind of haze of moonlight, while through the 


open windows came bursts of sweet, subtle 
fragrances from the yellow lips of the honey. 
suckles as they whispered to the night winds 

Thurston Dow sat there about five minutes, 
plunged in dreams, when his hostess entered 
the room, with her light step, and her face, 
with its sweet smile, which touched on gravity, 
shining betwixt its folds of hair—shadows of 


brown with lights of gold 


‘‘Excuse me for detaining you, Mr. Dow,” 
said the voice, that waa like a tune set to the 


>face, ‘‘ but Dorothy is not quite well this even. 


ing, and I have been helping her work the 
butter.” 

‘‘You are one of the Fledas, and Faiths,” 
said the young man, looking curiously and 
fondly on the girl, as she sat down in her blu 
muslin dress, beside him, a real little house. 
hold divinity, with a natural love and skill for 
housework, 

**Searcely,”’ with her eyes on the carpet, and 
evidently answering the question more to her 
self than him 

‘When mamma left us I had scarcely*lifted 
my finger to do a thing, and hated work 
profoundly as the finest lady that ever dandled 


Sover a bit of cambric ¢ mbroidery. 


‘‘ But though | was only sixteen then, I war 
old enough to see the sudden responsibility 
which had fallen on my shoulders, and brave 
enough not to shirk it. 

“So I went at my work, and nowI har 
grown to love it, and I think that any woma 
who does not do this has lost one of the great 
privileges and enjoyments of womanhood 
Baking, sweeping, dusting, I think they ideali» 
life. We enjoy its poetry better for this back 
ground of practicality. It is the only wayt 
save a woman from that great range of nervow 


diseases to which so many fall victims. Iti 
God's ordination, and I do not believe any 
woman can live her complete life bravely, sym 
metrically, rejoicingly, who does not wor 
with her hands and muscles.” 

‘* What an eloquent treatise you could writ 
on the subject, for the benefit of your sex!” 

Her quick, exultant, amused laugh, whid 
always lifted the enwrapped countenance int 
sudden light, answered him, ‘* You are maki 
fun of me, I see, Mr. Dow.” 

‘‘Nota bit of it. You have converted ™ 
to your theory, as I am sure any man woul 
be. Iam going to give you, now, the stronge 
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possible proof of it. I came here to-night 
with that settled purpose, and if I perform it 
abruptly it is because I honor you too much to 
believe that a lover's flatteries would weigh 


anything with you, and that when I say to you 


I love you, 1 mean all those words embody in 
their best and deepest rense. 
“Charity Moss, will you be my wife? 
Let me here do Thurston Dow the justice to 


Bay, that so much of real feeling was enlisted 
in this question, that his voice shook along the 
words, and there was a sudden pallor about his 
mouth. 

Charity Moss turned up her face to his, and 
the small carnations which sat in her cheeks, 
broadened and blessomed into vivid crimson, 
and her eyes shifted to and fro, into light and 
shadow. For a moment, she was silent. When 
she spoke, her voice was steady, but under her 
breath : 

“Will you say those words again, Mr. Dow, 
so that I may be certain I understood you, 
before I answer ?” 

“Charity Moss, will you be my wife?” 

She rose up, and walked twice rapidly across 
the room, and then she came and stood still 
before her guest; and now, there were no 
roses—not even carnations in her cheek,—and 
there was something mournful in the steady 
eyes which looked on him—something mourn- 
ful, which her calm, slow voice confirmed. “| 
cannot be what you have asked me, Mr. Dow, 
because it would ruin me.” 

“Ruin you—I don’t understand !” 

“No: Lam going to explain. It would ruin 
me, because our views and aims in life are so 


wide apart, and because, with my sensitive, sus- 


ceptible nature, there would be great danger 
of your bringing me down to yours. 

“T have braced myself against your influ- 
ence from the first hour that I met you, Mr. 
Dow, because that I felt it must be evil over 
me,—for IT saw that the great aim of your life 
has esthetic enjoyment; and this, adorn it with 
what grace of life, or beauty of words you may, 
is really—selfishness, failure ! 

“You have no high redeeming purpose in 
life. With all your cultivation, with all your 
generous instincts, with all I have seen in you 
to admire, I know that this rugged, real world, 
is not better because you are in it. 

“The religion that I believe in is a name, a 
grace, a worship—not a living reality, to you. 
Its love has never penetrated your soul; its 
joys and its sacrifices are to you words void 
and unsuggestive ; and because there is a part 
of my nature that answers to the luxurious, 
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esthetic part of yours, I dare not trust myself 
to your keeping. 

“If L ever marry any man, it must be a liv- 
ing, practical Christian one, because that I 
believe all life and love without religion, is, in 


the end, failure. 


‘IT am grateful for the honor your choice 


-does me; and I know how immeasurably far I 


am your inferior in social and intellectual cul- 
tivation, to say nothing of those things which 
the world values; therefore, I am filled with 
wonder and humility at an offer which any 
woman might be proud of. 

‘*Do not think me insensible to these things, 
because I make the others of chiefest value 
You see I cannot do otherwise; and if I have 
spoken plainly, because simply, truthfully, for 
give me!” 

She paused at last, and stood quiet before 
him—her face in a kind of white radiance—her 
still, large luminous eyes, searching into his. 

Thurston Dow did not speak for the space 
of half a minute,—he was touched, convicted, 
angered,—and yet, he loved Charity Moss ten 
times better than he ever had done before; and 
all these feelings struggled in his tones, as he 
said ; 

‘‘So I am to understand that you mean | 
am not a good enough man to be your hus- 
band ?”’ 

“This would be an equally true proposi- 
tion—I am not a good enough woman to be 
your wife, because I could not resist your in 
fluence over me, where it would do me harm.” 

Then, Thurston Dow rose up, and said: 

‘« Will you let me take your hands a moment, 
Charity ?” 

She placed her two small fluttering hands 


ein his. 


“I thank you for what you have said to 
me this night,—for every word of it, Charity 
Moss,”—his better nature triumphing over an- 
ger and wounded vanity: “I shall not love 
that woman the less, who has had the courage 


oso to speak to me; and it may be, that some 


day I shall be more worthy to ask you the 
question which I have to-night.” 

Something like a shadow came over the 
shining face; it bent on him a long, wistful, 
yearning gaze. Thurston Dow knew what it 
said to him—what her lips would not—a half 
contesting with a half 


” 


‘“‘might have been, 
‘‘might be,” as the shining face leaned out of 
its shadowy hair, like some marble head out of 
a brown cloud. 

So Thurston Dow looked on it a moment, 
and was gone! 
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That night he walked up and down his of its existence, and that the small flame he 
library, until after midnight, with those rapid, carried could catch it, and ina solitary moment 
nervous strides, which usually accompany a2wrap it up in its flaming life, and drop jt jy 
stirred, agitated mood. What went on in thes blackened dust on his hands. 
young man’s soul, what new aims and pur-? He remembered, too, that his real right to the 
poses were roused and developed in his heart, > Rockland lands was better than his cousin's, 
was known only to him who readeth the for his father had been far the more wronged 
heart of man, and understandeth our thoughts) of the two brothers, in the settling of the 
afar off. C estate, and his pride revolted somewhat at thy 

Long after midnight, Thurston Dow seized a> thought of being called a poor man, when he 
lamp, and started for his room. In a small,S had been so long accounted a rich one; and, 
dark passage, back of the library, which was¢ though he had plenty of latent strength and 
little used, a draught of air caught the light,S energy, the ,esthetic, indolent part of his 
and extinguished it, He fumbled around in the¢ nature, shrank from the thought of going ou 
darkness for some matches, remembering hav->into the struggle of life, and becoming the 
ing hastily placed some several weeks before (architect of his own fortunes, 
in one of the compartments of an old-fashioned> There went on a long fierce struggle in the 
mahogany secretaire, which had stood in the soul of Thurston Dow. 1 do not believe that 
passage for years, and which was one of the fewc the thought of Charity Moss saved him, for | 
articles of furniture his great, great-grandfather > believe there was innate nobleness enough in 
had brought from England to the colonies. the man to have triumphed over this temy 

And searching in the darkness, the hand of < tation; but I know that her sweet, shining 
Thurston Dow fell upon the wrong drawer, and, face, as he had last seen it, rose out of her 
he felt a secret spring yield to his pressure, ‘ shadowy hair, and seemed looking at him with 
This aroused his curiosity, and he at last suc-<its calm, steadfast, searching gaze; and then 
ceeded in finding the matches, and striking ~ at last, Thurston Dow folded up the sheet, and 
a light. After some difficulty, he once more‘ laid it back in the secret compartment,—and 
discovered the spring, and opened the secrets there was the look of a man setiled, resolved, 
compartment, It contained a solitary sheet of < past all hope of change in his face. : 
paper. The young man opened it with eager? So he went up to his room, and did that 
curiosity, and read the last will and testament > night what he had not done for years, knell 
of his uncle, Richard Dow, dated two days down by his bed-side, and prayed. 
before his death; and this will affirmed, that, The next day he was gone; rumor said he 
being in full possession of all his faculties, he < had suddenly taken it into his head to make a 
had for reasons good and sufficient to himself, 2 tour of the West. 
altered his mind, and bequeathed the whole of 
his real estate to Edward, only son of his de-‘ CHAPTER III, 
ceased brother, Andrew Dow. ¢ Three months had passed, and the year was 

There were only two names signed as wit- ¢in the still magnificence of September. Ther 
nesses to this instrument,—one was that of¢ had been no frosts—there was po gleam of 
Richard Dow’s lawyer, and the other his¢ amethyst or topaz in the rich dead green 
steward 2which clothed the earth; but every puff of 

And the young man remembered that the> wind, with its sweet, delicious languors, was 
lawyer had been thrown by his horse, and< that dream of the tropics, which visits New 
suddenly killed, three days after his uncle's; England every autumn. Thurston Dow was 
funeral,—and that a week subsequently to this walking through the Rockland grounds once 
latter casualty, the steward had been suddenly > more, for the last time. The next day he was 
stricken down by an attack of paralysis, which ‘to leave,—to go out into the world, and tabs 
had totally eclipsed his reason. his place amid the strong swimmers, in th 

And then Thurston Dow remembered that> hurrying tide of life. He had come home only 
that little sheet of paper swept away from his‘ the day before, having accomplished all his 


possession the fair and beautiful possessions, work. He had left the will with his cousin 


which for four years he had called his own, and told him that every foot of land in Rock 
and that this sheet cast him a poor man upon land belonged to him 
the world, And he remembered also that noe Edward Dow had behaved very generously, 


eyes had seen that will but his own—that no-and even offered to share the estate with his 
mortal on the face of the whole earth wotteds cousin; but the latter would only accept the 
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loan of a few thousands, with which to com- 
mence business. 

The writer knew all the facts now, and that 
Thurston Dow was a poor man, It was even 
ing—so still that the puffs of air were like flut- 
tering breaths. The moonlight lay in calm, 
white radiance upon the earth; the very air was 
steeped in still, delivious languors, and Thurs- 
ton Dow walked through the shadowy paths, as 
though he was in some strange land of enchant- 
ment. The large, old gray-stone house, rose 
picturesque and ghostly through the trees in 
the distance,—and its former owner walked 
amid the dead shadows of cedars and Norway 
shrubs, and then out into sudden floats of sil- 
ver light, and he half fancied he had gone 
back to the palm-trees and orange-groves of 
his childhood. 


rapid footsteps struck his ear, and the next 


Suddenly the sound of light, 


moment he caught the gleam of a white figure 
amongst the dark-green shrubbery. 

It came toward him; Thurston Dow was any- 
thing but a superstitious man,—but, for the 
moment, his heart throbbed fast. 

The next moment, a name unconsciously 
crossed his lips: ‘Charity Moss!” 

“They told me I should find you here, and 
I could not let you go without seeing you,” 
she said, giving him her hand, 

“It was very kind in you to come here to 
me now, Charity,” keeping the small hand, 
and drawing close to her. 

“T have come to ask you if it is true, what 
we have heard, that you discovered the lost will 
made by your uncle, hidden in an old secretaire, 
and (hat this will gave your entire estate to your ‘ 
cousin ?”’ , 
“Tt is true. 
The large, luminous eyes, fastened on his, 


” 


dilated and expanded,—a great, excellent 
thought, filled and flooded the girl's face. 


“And it is true that you have given over 


all this property to your cousin, making no 


reservation to yourself sis 

“Tt is true.” 

She dropped her head a moment. When 
she lifted her eyes, they were full of tears, 
and the carnations had deepened into crimson 
blooms. 

“Mr. Dow,” said the minister's daughter, 
with a flutter in her voice, “three months ago 
to-night, you asked me a question, which I 
wish to know whether I may now consider 
repeated ?”” 


* You may.” 
“Well, then, T will be your wife! 


” 


and she 
placed her other hand in his. 
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He held her back a moment, ‘Charity 
Moss, I was a rich man when you refused me, 
three months ago; to-night, 1 am not worth a 
dollar in the world!” 

A proud, tender smile, flashed through her 
lips. 

‘You are a far richer man than you were to 
me, then, Thurston Dow." 

He drew the girl to his heart. ‘So I am; 
for | have now, what is above all price, or 


naming. Oh, Charity Moss, you are worth to 


me a thousand Rockland estates!" 
*T shall not be afraid to trust you now, 
Thurston,”’ 


and the flutter 


said the girl, half an hour later; 
of her small hand was like « 
lily in his hair. ** You will do me good, and 
we will together strive to attain our true ideal 
of man and womanhood,” 

‘You shall be my little teacher,” gathering 
her closer to his heart. 

«You shall be the teacher of both,” answered 
Charity Moss 

That night, they separated for a year. The 
next day, Thurston Dow went out into the 
world, but the Jove and the prayers of a true 
and noble woman followed him; and in one 
year, please God, he will return and take to 
wife, Charity, the daughter of Reverend Aaron 
Moss, of the North Presbyterian church of 
Rockland 


oo 


The Cwins. 
BY FP. H. STAUFFER. 
Cour, Painter, paint this seene for mo— 
It much of fame will give to thee! 
I'll part the curtains farther still- 
There, artist-eyes, drink in your fill! 


Two babes locked in one embrace 

Two cherubs sleeping fuce to face! 
Their lips so parted with a smile, 

We wonder what they dream the while, 


Their bair upon the pillow floats, 
And nestles round their snowy throats; 
Two gems from saintly Paradise, 
To fill the soul with ecstacies ! 
Say, will you paint these babes for me— 
Rabes sweet as any babes can be? 
You shake your head with vacant air, 
For none can paint the beauty there! 

Movunrt Joy, Pa. 

~-eo mn 

Never retire at night without being wiser 
than when you rose in the morning, by having 
learned something useful during the day. 
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LAY SERMONS. 


= ‘ S surprise. Persons of her class are without the key 

UI he dife to Come. <that unlocks the inner chambers of a soul whos 

> life-mansions are not built on carthly foundations, 

— S Mrs. Fleetwood was a churchwoman whose reli- 

“Taanx God for the life to come!” said a pale, ¢ gion, up to the time when her sky became overcast, 
sad-looking woman, in a voice marked less by the 5 consisted in formal service alone. Beyond this she 
patience of Christian hope, than by fretfulness and < had no conception of duty to God, After all the 
despondency. >blessedness of her natural life had been ex 
“What life to come, Aunt Lucy ?” tinguished—after children, fortune, friends, were 
The questioner was a slender girl, not over seven- ¢ gone, and darkness drew down over her world like 
teen or eighteen in appearance, but, really, in her ‘a curtain, then her selfish heart began to sigh for 
twenty-first summer ? ) the blessedness of a life to come—then she began to 
“Are you a heathen, Grace?” The woman's ¢ lift her eyes toward the far-off mountains of heaven, 
dark eyes flashed, half-angrily. “Did you never > which her imagination painted as beautiful with 
hear of the life to come, pray? What kind of peo verdure, and balmy with the odors of immortal 


ple have you been amongst? Didn't they teach you > flowers, And still, as the pictures spread themselves 
anything about God and heaven ?” fall lovely to behold, and fancy, as she dwelt upon 

“© yes.” A gentle smile parted the maiden’s them, gave ever multiplying attractions, she grew 
lips. almost impatient to put off the poor, torn vestments 


“ Well, then, you know what I mean by the lifeS of mortality, and rise into life eternal. 
to come,—life in the next world, life in heaven. Of? You understand Mrs. Fleetwood now, and an 
this bitter life, with its sorrows, bereavements, dis- § not surprised at the curious look and falling brow 
appointments, and pains, I am weary, and, there- 2 with which she regarded her niece, whose counte- ‘ 
fore, say in my heart, Thank God for the life to nance did not answer to her warmly uttered “ Thank 
come !” God for the life to come!” As the eyes of Grace 
The countenance of Grace did not lighten up¢ fell away from those of her aunt, and thought 
with the satisfied expression of one who understands ) shadows crept about her lips and brow, Mrs. Fleet. 
and appreciates another. .A gentle sigh, that was ° wood said, with a slight tremor of impatience is 
half involuntary, parted her lips. Her eyes fell Sher tones— 
away from the eyes of her aunt—a shade of thought? “ Maybe you don’t believe in another life.” 
crept over her quiet face. Mrs. Fleetwood looked ; Instantly the eyes of Grace flashed up into those 
at her curiously, and with a falling brow. >of Mrs. Fleetwood; not with any fire of indigna- 
Nearly ten years had passed since this sister’sS tion in them, but with a light as pure as that whieh 
ehild had been left motherless and among strangers, >dew-drops gather frou sundcams—a light full of 
and not once, until now, during these ten years, ¢ hope and sweet anticipation. 
had Mrs. Fleetwood seen her niece. Ter own lifeS “I have been taught to thank God for the life to 
had been too worldly and selfish to admit of a gene- come, aunt, and to seck for it in duty and self 
rous, loving sentiment toward tho child of a sister, S denial,” replied Grave, a smile playing softly around 
whose marriage with a man of no “ position or pro- 2 her lips. 
mise,” as she expressed it, had been felt asa humili-$ A change was apparent in Mrs. Fleetwood's face. 
ation; and so, she had been content to let her > Its expression was slightly puzzled. The bricf as- 
remain with those who had received her to their swer was not satisfactory to her state, for it involved 
hearts and homes when God removed her widowed ethings admitted by common perception, yet not 
mother, But a change in her own life had come, ¢ clearly scen. 
bringing sorrow, bereavement, and misfortune; and> “TI mean life in another world—life in heaven, 
now her thought went out towards Graco, her sister's 2 Grace.” Mrs. Fleetwood's manner was subdued. 
child—not lovingly, but selfishly—not with a desireS “There is no life in another world that is not 
to be ministrant to her conditions of life, but with ¢ born in this, aunt. So I have been taught.” 
a desire of being ministered to herself. From this$ Mrs. Fleetwood gazed at her niece with a look of 
state she summoned, rather than invited, her niece ; 2 half perplexed inquiry. 
and from this state sought to read her characterand$ “The ‘life to come’ must come here, or it can 
disposition, when she came, with eyes that endea- > never come at all,” added Grace. 
vored to look into her very consciousness. ThatS “Child, you talk in riddles!” said Mrs. Fleet- 
she was baffled in this will hardly be a matter of 2 wood, moving impaticntly. “I can’t get at your 
(176) 
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meaning. Lifo in this world is the present life, and 
life in the next world the life to come. Isn't that 
so?” 

“There is natural life and there is spiritual 
life, aunt. 

“ Well, child?” 

“ Natural life is the earthly life, and spiritual life 
the heavenly life.” 

“Yes. Every Ctristian knows that.” 

“ Natural life, that into which we are born, and 
spiritual life, the life to come,” said Grace, speak 
ing slowly, and with significant emphasis, 

Mrs. Fleetwood, with lips slightly apart, sat look - 
ing into the earnest face of ber niece, which seemed 
all at once to become instinct with thought. 

“The beginning in each of us of this ‘life to 
come’—this heavenly life, aunt—I have been taught 
to regard as the now-birth, without which, as our 
Lord has expressly said, we cannot entcr the King 
dom of Heaven. ‘That which is born of the flesh 
is flesh, and that which is born of the spirit is spirit. 
Marvel not that I said unto you, ye must be born 
again.’ This is the ‘life to come,’ aunt; this is the 
actual rising into another state of existence. Death 
ean make no change in the quality of our lives, 
aunt—so I have been taught, and so du I believe. As 
our life is at death, so will it remain to eternity. 
We shall only pass from the world of material, to 
the world of spiritual things; and these spiritual 
things will be such as agree with our states and 
qcalities of soul—such as we have loved and de 


lighted in here. If we have passed, by regenera 


tion, a new birth and a new growth, into the? 
full stature of a spiritual man, then, our lives hav- 


ing been in heaven, while our bodies were yet upon 

the carth, we shall simply rise, by death, out of the> 
material into the spiritual plane of existence, and 

live consciously, as we lived before actually, among 

the angels. But, if our lives have been selfish and 

worldly, we shall pass by death into a conscious 

association with spirits cf a like character, who 

have been our soul's companions, while our bodies and 

our thoughts have been in th:s outward world.” 

“You bewilder me, Grace,” said Mrs. Fleetwood, 
with a troubled look. “I can’t see clear. By God's: 
mercy, I hope to pass into heaven, when I leaves 
this world. My Saviour died for me. I trust in: 
Him. Ile is able to save to the uttermost.” 

“Dear aunt,” said Grace, “we must be like- 
minded with the Saviour if we would dwell with 
him forever. His infinite merey bas redeemed us 
from the power of Hell. He bowed the heavens, 
and came down, that he might raise us ovt of our 
sad condition; and as he bowed the heavens once 
for all mankind, so he bows it now and forever for 
each individual of the human race, and thus makes 
redemption perpetual. But we must be born again— 


7 


natural life, which is selfish, must die in us through 
self-denial, in order that spiritual life may be born 
in our souls, As He loved us, and gave himself for 
a8, 80 must we love others, and give ourselves for 
them. This life of love is the ‘life to come,’ and 
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without its birth in our hearts here, we cannot enter 
heaven.” 

The shadow fell deeper on Mrs. Fleetwood’s 
countenance. This same doctrine may have been 
preached in her ears again and again, many times 


< over, but, certainly, never b fore had it gone down 


to the region of conviction. Loving vthers, and 
giving her life for others, had been no part of Mrs. 


S ’ . > , 
< Fleetwood’s creed. Self bounded her world, And 


as her thought went forward to that “ life to come” 


if which she had spoken, it was pictured as a life 


n which all delight was selfish instead of reciprocal 
or beneficent. But that common perception of 
truth, which, when a truth is first stated, gives it a 
real embodiment, now struck her mind with con- 
viction, and sobered her feelings. Grace had 
moved the foundations of her hope in heaven. 

From that hour there was a change in Mrs. Fleet- 
wood. In the walk and conversation of her niece, 
she saw a beautiful illustration of ber mure interior 
doctrine. Grace never seemed to think of herself, 
nor to feel that in serving another she was robbing 
her own spirit. Always cheerful, always ready to 
communicate, always reaching forth the willing 
hand, she so embodied for Mrs. Fleetwood the true 
life of heaven, that she grew, at last, to com] rehend 
and to desire it. 

“Thank God for the life to come!” It was 
many years afterward that Mrs. Fleetwood said 
this again, but with what a new and higher mean- 
ing in her thought! T. 8. A. 

ces 


Spiritual Zove. 


Natural love has a desire of giving, which must 
not be mistaken for that of true spiritual love. 
The flower gives forth its fragrance by a natural 
necessity, involving its own welfare; so the bird its 
song, the trees their fruit, and man an affection and 
effort for use. But the impulse is one of self-grati- 
fication, and of service to self. To this, real benefit 
to the recipient is but secondary, or is not theught 
of at all; and the effort ceases when it can yield no 
farther gratification to self. Spiritual love is per- 
petual; never for a moment failing or diminishing, 
though its opportunity for action may seldom occur. 
Tt uses the natural desire of giving, as a servant, 
whenever it has suitable opportunity; but never 
lets it triumph over its own perception of what is 
for the true welfare of its object. 

Again: spiritual love is not confined to its imme- 
diate ebject; but, being derived from the Divine 
Love of use to all, extends through and beyond the 
immediate object, first to those next around, and 
through them to all. While natural love, :eeking 
through others only self, converges ard contracts 
to the nothingness of self. Thus, in a word, the 
fear of spiritual love is fear lest gelf should harm 
all others, or fail of doing its duty to them; and 
the fear of natural love is fear lest others should 
harm self, or fail of administering to its pleasure. 

































































BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


or... Ct 4 ory éand the rains beat, and we heard the dash of the 
Aast Glednesday Might. © yreat, angry waves on the beach; but we didn’t 
vi si > heed it any more than we should the silent shining 
Cof the stars. 

§ At last the little girl, whose eyes had been wan. 





BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 
( Concluded.) 











It seems that my uncle, aunt, and Tony, were ¢ here,” and her eyes wandered about the room in a 


rescued by a whaling vessel, but the letters which $ kind of mournfal way. 
informed grandma of this never reached her, and2 “Oh, it’s just the nicest place in the world, 
t was reported that all the passengers on board had Cousin Minnie; and you'll think so, too, when it 


- : 
i I bad often heard my grandmother and Aunt § dering in shy wonder all around the room, looked at 
i Clarissa talk of my Uncle Edward. He was the ) me full in the face. 
i t youngest of the family—“a handsome, wild, gene-§ Then she bent forward and put up ber mouth, 
li 4 rous-bearted fellow as ever breathed,” they said. which was like two ripe strawberries, close to her 
iF : Grandmother fairly idolized him, so aunty said ; ¢ brother's ear. 
| ie! and as grandpa was dead, the boy always had hisS ‘ Edward, who és that little girl ?” she whispered 
H own way; and so he was completely spoiled. 2 so loud that I heard her. 
fake Then, be was a great favorite with everybody—‘ Aunt Clarissa answered—“ It’s your little cousin, 
i 7 ii full of frolic, and fond of jokes, and brave as a lion, Nettie Loomis. Come and shake hands with her, 
 eiteee He entered college when he was only seventeen, \ Nettie.” 
ie eeu. | and he was very wild there, because he had never I went up to her, and the little, sweet, tired face 
il been restrained at home, and during the second < made me feel very sorry for her; and I put my 
i Pree year he got into difficulty ; I never knew the whole > arms around her neck and kissed ber cheek, with its 
rE story, but he was involved in a quarrel with one of ¢ bit of peach blossom ip the centre, and said—* How 
the students; and as there was a probability of his )do you do, Cousin Minnie ?” 
i being expelled, and his pride could not brook the ¢ She gave me her hand, but she did not answer; 
H possibility of his disgrace, he ran away and went to Sand after awhile they all rose up and went to the 
j sea, and almost broke his mother’s heart; for he ¢ fire. 
was her only boy. § Then my little cousin, Minnie Mortimer, sidled’ 
i : : Poor Uncle Edward! I am sure, in those re. up to me and slipped her smal! hand into mine. “I 
: days of his life, underneath a foreign sky, with no§ think I shall like you very much,” she said, in a 
: hand but his faithful old black man’s to smooth > Voice so sweet and soft that I could think of nothing 
mel away the damp locks from his cold forehead, that ¢ but some of those little plaintive airs which Aunt 
hy i he repented bitterly of the sins of his youth. > Clarissa plays in the twilight. 
: For several years he led a wild, roving kind of My heart went out to the little stranger with a 
L, life, and always wrote home to his mother and sister § great leap. 
Be that he intended to return and settle down into a2 “And TI ehall like you, too, very much, dear 
/ sedate, sober-going man, and never give them alittle Cousin Minnie—I know that I shall,” 
it shadow of anxiety again. » “Do you live here?” she asked, 
4 At last he married a beauti‘ul young girl at thes “ Yes, and it’s real pleasant, too, when it don’t 
: rf | East Indies, the daughter of a sea captain; and>storm. Does the wind frighten you?” 
bit! six years ago he started for home with his wife,and¢ “ Oh, no! We used to have great tornadoes at 
b \ the vessel in which they sailed was shipwrecked. > home. I’m not afraid, only it looks very strange 
. \ . 
i 


nn ne Sees 
a 
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; 


perished >) gets to be home to you 


My le’s wife never recovered from the hard-¢ “Shall you live here always ?” she asked. 





: 
pet hip and exposure she underwent at the time of the “Oh, yes; and we'll have nice times together, I 
hS k, and she died when Minnie was only a¢tell you. We'll scarch for eggs in the barn, and 
| i year old Sparch corn; and when the spring comes we'll all 
J] 


Then my uncle met with a great deal of trouble 2 three go off in the woods and find early flowers ; and 








‘2 in his business, and Tony says he had made up his§in the summer we'll gather berries, and in the 
: i mind to “sell out” and come home; but he was) autumn nuts; and oh, such fun as we'll bave skat- 
i struck down suddenly with the yellow fever; and ing on the pond when the snow comes!” 
: ; 80 the life of my poor Uncle Edward Mortimer went> “ Papa used to tell us about the snow,” she said, 
i out in its noonday. < “Tt must be very funny. Is it as fine and white as 
t The sterm went on outside; the winds howled, $ flour?” 
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“ Why, didn’t you ever see any ?” 

“Ob, no. It never snows on the Island.” 

I was so astonizhed [ lifted up both of my hands; 
and then Minnie laughed out loud, such a quick, 
sweet, tripping sort of laugh that I couldn’t help 
j-ining in it; and grandma and aunty, who were 
questioning Edward and Tony, stopped to listen; 
and they laughed too. 


We talked together a long time after this. Min- 


nie told me about her strange southern home, 
where the oranges and tamarinds grew; and I told 


her about our apples, and pears, and plums; but< 


they didn’t seem much after she had told me about 
the beautiful birds and the parrots, that run wild in 
the forests. 

At last Edward came over to us, and in a little 
while we were all so well acquainted, 

Grandma says that he is a perfect miniature of 
his father; that he carries his bright brown curls in 
the same jaunty way, and that the same roguish 
Jaugh leaps out of his brown eyes, 

And Edward told me about their house in the 
East Indies, until I closed my eyes and almost 
seemed to see it, long and low, with the deep piazzas 
all around it, and the great lounges that filled them, 
with bright crimson covers; and far off I saw tho 
epecks of sails upon the distant blue sea, and 
nearer the great grove of orange trees, with their 
yellow fruit like golden jewels shining among the 
dark green branches, were waving in the spicy 
summer wind, 

And beautiful birds, with shining wings, were 
flashing to and fro, and then grandmother’s voice 
woke me up suddenly from that beautiful vision, 
and there I was in the kitchen of our old country 
house, and the fire was hurrying up the chimney, 
and the storm was bellowing outside. 

“My dear children,” said grandima, “it is very 
late, and time you should all go to bed; but first, 
we will all kneel down here, and thank God that 
while His storm is walking abroad in the earth, Ie 
has sent us this night such precious gifts to gladden 
our hearts.” 

So we all kneeled down together, and the tears 
eame into my eyes and ran down my cheeks as I 
listened to grandmother's prayer. 

She thanked God for the three little fatherless 
and motherless lambs which his love and care bad 
gathered into one fold beneath her roof, and she 
prayed him that their lives might grow up serene, 
and happy, and good, in the quiet home he had 
given them. She thanked Him, too, that he had 
led the litthe wanderers over the stormy deep, and 


through the rains and the winds to her threshok 


} 
; 
i 


and she prayed him that we might all be gathered, 
at last, to that Upper Threshold, where so many of 
our beloved ones had been gathered before us—that 
Threshold, over which no storm nor sin ever p»ssed, 
only the feet of those who were shod with the pre- 
paration of the gospel of peace. 

As we rose up the clock struck twelve. I could 


not believe that it was midnight; but tho lids were ¢ 
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dropping over Minnie’s blue eyes as Pegsy carried 
her up stairs, e 
The storm was sobbing itself to rest as we laid 
down to sleep, and my heart thanked God then, 
and it has ever since, for the Gift he sent me Last 
5 Wepyvespay Nienut! 


EEE = 


oy ap. + ? 
atly ittle Cousin, 
ELLEN DRAKE. 
BY VIRGINIA F, TOWNSEND. 

Oh, yes! I know, it’s a very beautiful doll, with 
its brown eyes and its golden curls, and its checks, 
which are like wild roses, and its lips like sweet 
pinks. It’s a very beautiful doll, as large as a real 
live baby, and what a handsome, blue silk dress it 
has, and its embroidered waist, and lace sleeves, 
and dainty little satin slippers all fit so nicely, and 
are made in such wonderful taste that everybody 
exclaims when they see them. 

And yet I don’t love to look at my | t 
doll. I lay it away in the darkest corner of my 
playhouse, and when I bring it out sometimes to 
show the girls, and they go into raptures over it, 
there is always a pain at my heart; and when I 
look upon its sweet face, I wish I could never see it 
again; for always close by it there rises another 

a small, pale face, with blue eyes and brown 
is of hair; and I know it is the face of my 
en Drake; and I know, too, just 


cousin, E}] 


it is lying now, under the ash tree in the 
grave-yard, and the snow lies like a smooth white 
pillow over the place—the place where they laid 
down, to her last rest, my sweet-voiced little cousin, 
Ellen Drake. 

She was just my age, and only last summer, when 
the trees were full of singing-birds, as the busbes by 
the windows were full of sweet-smelling roses, she 
was here! I can hear her low, happy laugh run- 
ning through all the rooms—I can see her little, 
restless figure out in the garden, bounding in at the 
kitchen door, and darting up and down the stairs. 

What pleasant, pleasant times we did have 
together ! 
chard, hunting for the fresh eggs, feeding the 


Up in the cherry-trees, out in the or- 


chickens, and going down every night with Molly 
to see her milk the cow. 

And every day we used to pick the currants 
together for supper—oh, Ellen, Cousin Ei] 
didn’t think, then, that when the summer 
passed away, and the snow covered the carth, tha 

ne to the land where it is 
itiful summer forever. 

Cousin Ellen stayed with us a whole month; but 
I can remember the last week she was with us she 
wasn’t quite like her old self; and that day when I 
was so full of fun, because we were going to ride on 
the wheat bags to the mill, she suddenly put her 


Shand to her side, and said, “ Oh, Grace, I'm almost 


too tired to go.” 


“Why, Ellen Drake!” said I, “ you've only been 
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5 
up three hours, and just been down to the pond §doll go off a hundred miles, and have her neck 
after mint; and+to talk of being tired so quick !” 2 broken, like as not. Then, you know, it was Unele 


And she laughed with me, and got into the¢ Henry’s gift, and he’s away off in California now, 
wagon; but I remember she nestled down in one) Ob, Ellen, I love you very much; 1 want to do all 
corner on the bags, and was very quiet all thec you ask, but I can’t let my doll go!” 
while; but, of course, I didn’t suspect that the fever She did net say another word. She only eat 
even then was coming on—that long fever which 2 very still, and, at last, looking in her face, I saw 
nover left Ellen Drake until it had laid her—where§ the tears standing still on her cheeks. 
its pain could never reach her any more. 2 How bad it made me feel! I went up stairs, and 

I remember that Jast day of her visit, when Aunt : packed up my white china tea set, which she ad. 
Jane came for her, and she said to mamma, while, mired so much, and I carried it down to Ellen. 
she was packing Ellen's trunk, ¢ “You may’ bave it for your own, Ellen, and 

“ Annie, I don’t quite like Ellen’s looks. She’s > that’s a great deal better than lending you my 
pale and languid. I hope sho isn’t going to be< doll.” 
sick !” > Thank you, Gracie;” but she didn’t look glad, 

“Oh, I hope not, Jane,” said mamma; “ but as and I knew, all the while, her heart was set on the 
you say, it has struck me she wasn’t looking quiteS doll, for she had passed so many hours playing 
right for the last week; and she hasn't caten¢ with it. 


enough to keep a good sized mouse alive. I’'veS And then, mamma came in suddenly, and said: 
given her some bitters, but they don’t seem to do?“ Ellen must eat her lunch now, and the stage will 
her much good,” § be here in balf an hour.” 

“Grace! Grace!” Just at this moment Ellen put) But Ellen couldn't cat a mouthful, though her 


her head inside the door, and called me, and I did > mother tried to coax ber with all kinds of dain- 


not hear what reply Aunt Jane made to mamma, e ties. 


I went out in the hall, and Ellen put her armsc¢ But, I shall never forget her pale, weary-looking 
around me. “Grace,” she said, “there’s a good > face, as she put it out of the stage to say: “Good 
many last things I want to say to you.” ¢bye,” half an hour later; and I wished then, I had 


“Well, say them all, dear Cousin Ellen.” ‘let her have the doll,—but it was too late! 
“First, then, I should like to go out and feed the ° — 
gray squirrels once more.” ¢ Six weeks from that time, they laid Cousin Ellen 
So we went down stairs with our hands nestled 2 Drake down deep under the crass; and since then, 
tight in each other's, and we fed the little squirrels 5 the face of my doll has never looked fair or sweet 
and made them catch the nuts in their small paws, 2to me! It’s no use to wish now, that I had done 
and whisk about the cage; but at last Ellen turned $ differently. I know that little Cousin Ellen Drake 
to me and snid, “ Let’s go in and sit down on the? js with our Father in heaven and the angels now; 
lounge together, Grace.” but I sometimes wonder if she can look down inte 
I thought, then, that Ellen said this because she‘ my heart, and see how sorry I am that I refused 
was sad with the feeling that she was to leave us s0¢ her last request ! 
soon; but I know, now, it was because she was not $ But I am more thoughtful of others now—mon 
feeling well. anxious to do them good, because the time may 
So, we went in and sat down on the lounge, and 5 come when it will be too late for this; and I shall 
we put our arms around each other’s waists, and?remember the Jast opportunity sorrowfully, as | 
then I said, “ Now, Ellen, you tell me what allS remember my little cousin, Ellen Drake! 
those last things were ?” > 
“There’s only one that I care about now,’ sho? 
said; and I can see just Low she said it, as sheS Dr. Franxuiy on Contentwent.—A young per- 
unclasped the new reticule her mother had brought 2 son once mentioned to Dr. Franklin bis surprise that 
the possession of great riches should ever be at- 
2 tended with undue solicitude, and instanced a mer- 
.chant, who, although in possession of undoubted 


’ s2eooe od 


her. 

“Well, what is that one, Ellen?” 

“T'm afraid you wont want to do it, Gracie,” and 
she turned and looked me right in the face. 

“Yes, I shall,—speak out; I'll want to do any-Sthe most assiduous clerk in his counting-house. 
> The doctor, in reply, took an apple from the fruit- 


Ay, 


> wealth, was as busy, and much more anxious, than 


thing for you, Ellen.” 

“ Well, then, I should so dearly like to take your< basket, and presented it to a child in the room, 
wax doll home with me. You know papa is coming 5 who could scarcely grasp it in his hand. He then 
here week after next, and he can bring it back. ¢ gave it a second, which filled the other; and choos- 
I'll Jay it up so careful in my trunk, and there shan’t§ ing a third, remarkable for its size and beauty, be 
any harm happen to it. Wont you let me take it, ° presented that also. The child, after many ineffee- 
Gracie?” ¢ tual attempts to hold the three apples, dropped the 

“Oh, Ellen,” I said, “I wish you had asked me last on the carpet, and burst into tears, “See 
for anything else in the world, and you should have . there,” said he, “is a little man with more riches 
bad it. But, you know, I couldn’t let my beautiful ; than he can enjoy.” 
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Ow Daily Breads * 


venly trust and sweetness pervaded his face. His 


Dear little Charley! His thought scems always 
to rise above the visible and tangible. He is my 
teacher, often, {n that wisdom which is not of this 
world. He sat very still in his chair, this morning, 
after family worship. I looked at his sober coun- 
tenance, and wondered what could be passing in 
his busy little brain. 

“Mother!” He was by my side, gazing up into 
my face. 

“Well, dear?” 

“What kind of bread is daily bread ?” 

“Bread,” I answered, “ means all kinds of nour- 
ishing food that give life to our bodies.” 

“Then why dv we pray for it every morning? 
Our bread, and meat, and sugar, and coffee, are 
all in the house before we pray.” Charley looked 
puzzled. ¢ 

“True, dear,” I said; “but in thus praying, wo 
acknowledge our dependence on God, who is the 
Giver of all good. It is his rain and sunshine that 
make the fields fruitful.” 

“Don't it mean something else, mother? Isn't 
there some other kind of bread ?” 

I looked down into dear Charley’s eyes. There 
was a holy mystery in their crystalline, yet unfa- 
thomable depths. Something else? Another kind 
of bread? O yes; it did mean something else. 
There was another kind of bread. But I did not‘ 
always think of this. . 

“We have souls as well as bodies,” said I. A 


flush of interest went over his face. He leaned up? 


eloser tome. I saw deeper down into the mystery 
of his eyes ; yet were they still unfa‘homable. 

“There is a life of the soul, or spirit, as well as 
a life of the body.” I saw that he comprehended 
me. “And to feed these two lives, there must be 
two kinds of food—natural food and spiritual food; 5 
food for the body and food for the soul.” 

“Ts that the bread of heaven we read about in 
the Bible?” asked Charley. 

“Yes, dear; the food on which angels live.” 

“ And will God give us angels’ food, when we ask 
for our daily bread?” His eyes brightened, and a 
sunbeam shone out from his soul through the trans- 
parent tissues of his face. 

“The Lord has said: Ask, and it shall be given ‘ 
you,” was the reply that came, spontancously, to 


* We take this story from the January number of 
the “Mother's Journal,” published in New York, by 
Mosers. Sheldon & Co., and edited by Mrs. Caroline O. 
Hisoox. e 


e signification. 


DEPARTMENT. 


my lips. Io sat very still and silent for sevcral 
minutes; then shut his eyes, while a look of hea- 


lips moved; I bent my ear to listen, and the words 
fell from them like incense— 

“ Give us this day our daily bread.” 

I would have caught and hugged him to my 
heart; but dared not disturb that holy state of 
innocent faith in God. I did what was better; 
offered up the same prayer, and in the same spirit— 
thinking of food for the soul, instead of food for the 


body—angels’ food. 


On that morning I had risen with a heavy pres- 


sure over my left eye, and a dim sense of floating 


in my brain—the two well-known precursors of a 
sick headache, and consequent day of nervous irri- 
tation, disability and trial. Much more did I stand 
in need of spiritual than cf natural food; of the 
bread that endureth unto eternal life, than of the 


(bread that perisheth in the using. Never before, 


with so clear a comprehension of its higher mean- 
ing, had I asked for daily bread; for that spiritual 


>food, by the nourishing power of which I was to 
¢ have strength to do my duty. 


I kissed my darling boy with a tenderer kiss than 


>IT had left there for a long time, and arose to take 


up my burden of care and work for the day. I 
needed all that higher strength for which I had 
prayed. 

There are days in our life, in which it seems that 
everything gets at cross purposes; and this was one 
of them for me. My sick headache increased with 
its slow but steady accumulations of pain, render- 
ing me more fitted for bed than for the duties thet 
were before me. 

“T don’t want to go to school.” The words smote 
on my ear, and sent a throb to my sensitive brain; 
for I understood tuo well the trouble that was at 
hand. My little daughter Mary fell, sometimes, 
into perverse humors; and this morning the evil 
spirits of resistance and disobedience had found a 
way of entrance into her heart. Her “I don’t want 


¢ to go to school,” meant that she didn’t intend going, 


unless foreed to do so. Nothing short of actual 
punishment had usually prevailed with her on these 
occasions. For afew moments, an impulse of anger 
blinded me. It was on my lips to say, in a sternly 


C commanding voice— 


“Well, you'll have to go, Miss!” But I checked 
the words. A thought of Charley, and the daily 
bread for which we had prayed, flashed through my 
mind, and I lifted my heart to God, with a new 
repetition of my want, elothed in ideas of higher 
I asked ‘or spiritual strength in my 
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for all that I needed to give me eee 
What a calm fell instantly on my < 
and I 2 


time of trial; 
ght action. 
spirit. The hard, passionate state passed ; 
felt tender and loving toward my self-willed child, 

ing her by the hand, I said, in a low, quiet 


for ri 


> 
dear.” S 
She lifted her eyes to mine with a sudden glance > 


Mary, 


The petulance and resistance were ¢ 
I sat. 
) 


e 


of inquiry. 
already beginning to die around her mouth. 
down, still holding her by the hand. 
‘ Put your fingers there, dear.” And I laid them 

against my left temple. 

“ Press hard, dear.” 

She pressed her small hand against the throbbing 2 
artery that lies there close upon the surface. 

‘Do you feel it beat?” 2 

“Yes, mother.” re 

“Every pulse, my child, that lifts itself against’ 
your finger, is for me a stroke of pain.” 
” Pity and sympathy were in her 


¢ 


“QO, mother. 
gentle face. 

‘IT have a sick headache to-day.” 

‘I'm so sorry.” And she kissed me lovingly. 
returned the kiss, and then said— 

“Get ready for school, dear, as quietly as pos- > 
sible; and be a good little girl. Every noise or¢ 
trouble disturbs me this morning, and makes my S 
bead ache worse.” 2 

She kissed me again, repeating, “I'm so sorry ;” 6 
and then got ready for school, and went off without 


I 


a murmur. 

“ Give us this day our daily bread,” came almost 
tearfully from my heart, in a thankful acknowledg- 
ment fur strength received, and in prayer for coming ¢ 
needs. 

Iil-natured complaints, and irritating neglects‘ 
from domestics, came next in my round of trials. 
Dear Charley was by my side, a sweet reminder of 
The prayer for daily bread went up from my 
and the answer came in strength to do and 
I was able to possess my soul in 


duty. 
heart ; 
say the right, 
peace. 

Something went wrong with my husband. Tle‘ 
came home at dinner-time with a frown on his face. 2 
He scarcely looked at me when he came in, and 
hardly spoke to the children. I had been at some > 
pains to prepare him a favorite dish; and knew that 
it was nicer than usual. But he eat of it without a 
remark, and pushed bis plate from him after he had 2 
with an air of indifference that hurt and 
yyed me. I was on the point of saying some- 
thing that would, I doubt not, have provoked a 
wounding answer, when a glance at Charley’s face, 
and a thought of my morning’s experiences, kept 
back the words, 

“Tle wants other food than that,” I said within; 
f, “for his nourishment and sustenance to- 
day ; the daily bread of which dear Charley spoke.’ 

Hlow instantly did all my feelings change toward < 
him. The selfish anneyance and hardness went out > 
of my heart. I said— 


finished, 
ann 


mysel 


> steady. 


2 silence. 
, better man had been restored. 


eshut my eyes to hold in the tears; 


2 But I was happy. 
S fulness of heart sent up the prayer—*“ Lord, ‘ever- 


> be cut off at the very outset 


‘ known how. 
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“Lord, give him the daily bread for which his 
‘soul is hungering; the strength he needs in trial.” 

Hlis eyes turned, as if moved by some sudden 
impulse, to my face. 

“You look pale,” 


he said, kindly. “Are you not 


31 909 
¢ > well! 


“Not very well. This is one of my sick head 
ache days.” I had to speak low to keep my voice 
Tears were coming into my eyes; and | 
could not hold them back. 

My husband glanced at his empty plate, and then 
to the dish from which he had helped himself in 
I knew what was in his thoughts. His 


“You should not have done this,” he said. “ But 


you are always so thoughtful.” 


He arose from the table; came round to where I 
sat, and laying his hand over my hot temples, drew 
my head back against his bosom, and kissed me. I 
but they ran 
down over my cheeks, and I felt my lips quivering, 
Oh, very happy; and in thanrk- 


more give us this bread.” & ha, 


titinall 


Anfant Management, 


How strongly Dr. Combe’s experionce impressed 
him with the necessity of an acquaintance with, 
physiology and the constitution of the infant frame 


» being made an essential part of female education, 
‘appears from the following earnest appeal, which 


we have transferred from a new edition of his able 


>work on Infant Management, in the hope that it 


may attract more general attention :— 

“In no point of view is it possible to defend the 
prevailing errgr of leaving out what ought to con- 
stitute an essential part Till 
this defect be remedied, thousands of young beings, 
who might have been preserved, will continue to 


of female education. 


of existence, to the last- 
ing grief of those who would have been happy to 
guard them against every danger, had they only 
Even in the best regulated families, 
it is rare to meet with a mother who, before be- 


? coming such, has devoted the least attention to the 


study of the infant constitution, to the principles 
on which it ought to be treated, or to the laws by 


which its principal functions are regulated. She 


enters on her important charge with less prepara- 
tion, than if it were a plant or a flower, instead of 


a being in whose existence and happiness her whole 
soul is centred. Yet to ner exclusively the infant 
looks for that cherishing and affectionate care which 


ite delicate frame requires; to her it directs every 


; appeal, in the full confidence that she will be ever 
*2 watchful for its happiness and relief, and that from 


her a look or a cry will procure the requisite sym- 
pathy or aid. She it is who provides its nourish- 


‘ment, regulates its exercise, and watches over ‘its 
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slumbers. But, when we inquire to what extent her 2 
education has fitted her for the intelligent discharge ¢ 


of the duties which thus constitutes the chief objects 


of her social existence, we find that, in the majority‘ 


of instances, on no one point relating to them has she 
received even a tittle of instruction: and that she 
marries and becomes a mother, without a suspicion 
of her deficiency in the most ordinary information 
concerning the nature and functions of the infant 
whom she is suddenly called upon to cherish and 
bring up. When her heart is wrung by witnessing 
its sufferings, and she knows not to what hand to 
turn to save it from impending damger, she bitterly 
laments her ignorance and helplessness. But, not 
being aware that much of the difficulty and danger 
proceeds from her defective education, the idea never 
occurs to her that those who come after her must, in 


their turn, go through the same painful and pro-? 
fitless experience with their children, unless, with ‘ 


rational foresight, they be prepared, by the requisite 


instruction and training, for those duties which they > 


may svon be called on to perform. 

“Tt is true that all women are not destined to 
become mothers; but how very small is the propor- 
tion of these who are unconnected by family ties, 
friendship, or sympathy, with the children of 
others! How very few are there who, at some 
period of their lives, would not find their useful 
ness and happiness increased by the possession of a 
kind of knowledge so intimately allied to their best 
feelings and affections! 

“Tt may, indeed, be alleged, that mothers require 
no knowledge of the laws of the infant constitu- 
tion, or of the principles of infant management, 
because medical aid is always at hand to correct 
their errors. According to the present habits of 
society, however, professional men are rarely con- 
sulted till the evil is done, and the health broken; 
but, even if they were, intelligence and information 
are needed in the mother, to enable her to fulfill 
their instructions.” 


Aittle Children's Dresses. 


A distinguished physician, who died many years 
since in the city of Paris, made this statement: 
“T believe, that during the twenty-six years I have 
practiced my profession in this city, twenty thou- 
sand children have been carried to the cemeteries, 
a sacrifice to the absurd custom of exposing them 
to the weather with their arms naked.” 

I have often thought if a mother were anxious to 
show the soft, white skin of her baby, and would 


eut around hole in the little thing’s dress, just over ‘ 
the heart, and then carry it about for observation 


by the company, it would do very little harm. But 
to expose the baby’s arms, members so far removed 
from the heart, and with euch feeble circulation at 
best, is a most pernicious practice. 

Put the bulb of a thermometer ina baby’s mouth; 
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the mercury rises to 99 degrees. Now carry the 
same bulb to its little hand; if the arms be bare, 
and the evening cool, the mercury will sink 40 de- 
grees. Of course all the blood which flows through 
these arms and hands must fall from 20 to 40 de 
grees below the temperature of the heart. Need I 
say that when these cold currents of blood flow back 
into the chest, the child’s general vitality must be 
more or less compromised? And need I add that we 
ought not to be surprised at the frequently recur- 
ring affections of the lungs, throat, and stomach. 

I have seen more than one child with babitual 
cough and hoarseness, or choking with mucus, en- 
tirely and permanently relieved by simply keeping 
its arms and hands warm. Every observing and 
progressive physician has daily opportunities to 
witness the same simple cure. 


earn the Value of Monev. 


A silver dollar represents the day’s work of the 
If it is given to a boy, he has no idea of 


He would be 


laborer. 
what it cost, or of what it is worth. 
as likely to give a dollar as a dime for a top, or any 
other toy. But, if the boy has learned to earn his 
dimes and dollars by the sweat of his face, he 
knows the difference. Tard work is to him a mea 
eure of value that can never be rubbed out of the 
Let him learn by experience, that a hun 
a 


mind. 
dred dollars represents a hundred weary days’ labor, 
and it seems a greatsum of money. A thousand 
dollars ig a fortune, and ten thousand dollars is 
almost inconceivable, for it is far more than he ever 
When he has earned a dollar, 
He wants to 


expects to possess 
he thinks twice before he spends it. 
invest it, so as to get the full value of a day’s work 


It is a great wrong to society and to a boy, 


for it. 
to bring him up to a man’s estate without this know- 
ledge. A furtune at twenty-one without it, is almost 
inevitably thrown away. With it and a little capi- 
tal to start on, he will make his own fortune better 
than any one can make it for him. 


Satine 


Kestrain Punishment. 


Never threaten a child with a crue: and degrading 
punishment,—holding the rod forever before his 
mental vision, as the ever-present penalty, alike 
for mistakes, errors and willful disobedience. We 

© believe this practice has spciled more children than 


the free use of the rod has ever saved. Easier far 
to win them by love, than to drive them by fear. Let 
them regard you as a friend as well as a monitor. 
Look kindly upon their faults. Remember how many 
little annoyances they subject us to, that are not the 
result of “malice aforethought,” of any willfulness, 
but the promptings of a restless, energetic, go-ahead- 


2 ativeness, that if properly directed and cultivated, 


will become a virtue, They cannot be still. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 





Suggestions on Health. 


2 tender arms must be clothed—the air of tho room 
<must be free from all emanations of tobacco, o 


tees other offensive odors—a straight and healthful 
NO. VI. er ; : 
¢ pusition must be maintained in lying—it must kick, 
BY NATTIE HOPEFUL. S for exercise, all it chooses—its intellectual faculties 


In our lart we spoke of the frightful ravages of § 


disease and death among the infantilo portion of 
the human race, and we purpose to answer the 
earnest inquiry of every humane mind—how are 
these things to be remedied? To answer this, we 
must reiterate that fashion is the great destroyer of ‘ 
life and health—that its devotees weaken their own 
vitality and that of their offspring—that whoever 5 
would have health must obey the natural laws of 
their constitutions, and by every means in theirS 
power seek to develop the Moral, Intellectual, and 


Physical powers of their own being, and that of¢ 
others in harmony. 2 
overwhelming account of infant mortality, and 


The physical powers should not be overlooked or 
underrated—the intellectual should not be cultivated 
at the expense of the physical, or bo left a barren ¢ 
The moral should rule both tho intellectual 
One great error, prevalent in all 
classes of society, is over cultivation of some one of § 


waste. 
and the physical. 


these powers, and almost entire neglect of some ? 
other. C 
Whoever would have health, must not be governed 
by fashion in relation to dress, food, exercise, rest, ¢ 
sleep, or any other habit. There must be a breaking § 
off from all injurious habits of using tobacco, in all 2 
ite forms—alcoholie or fermented beverages—stimu- ‘ 
lating and unhealthful food—untiring and hasty 
exertions for wealth—excitable desire for honor— ¢ 
excessive grief for misfortunes—strifo for power— 2 
rluttonous indulgence of the appetite—and selfish ¢ 
love of case or pleasure. 


¢ Sheol 
to cold, and is ruinous to health. 
sane parents will adhere to customs which they 


must not be too hastily developed—sleep and quiet 
should be allowed till it begins of its own accord to 
manifest wakefulness, It should at all times be 
loosely dressed, its body washed at night with sof, 
warm water, and as much as possible kept free from 
all exciting scenes, which have a tendency to an 
increased flow of blood to the brain, producing in. 
flammations, congestions, and convulsions, Meat, 
grease, and acids should never be given to an ip. 
fant, and no beverage except milk and pure water 
Its stomach shouid not be turned into a chemist’s 
crucible or an apothecary'’s shop. 

From various medical statistics we learn the 


almost every group of American youth present 
much feebleness, to remedy which should be the 
earnest inquiring theme of every parent and 
teacher. 


To sustain life, and promote youthful vigor, daily 


> exercise should be tuken in the open air by girls as 


well as boys; but to do this they should be 
dressed as to shield all parts of the system from 
cold and dampness. The fashionable mode of 
dressing girls, with bare arms and necks, extension 
skirts, and thin shoes, prevents them from taking 
healthful exercise in the open air without exposure 
But, what morally 


- ) know to be directly destructive to the life and health 
of their offspring ? 
Sidea of popular fashions destroy the lives and 


Will they let the stereotyped 


Individuals must feel their individual responsi- ¢ health of themselves or their children? People 
bility for the proper exercise of their powers and § living in a variable, cold, and damp climate, as the 
influence in disseminating correct views, and form-? northern parts of the United States, ought not to 


ing correct habits. 


the majority of the world, and the young may as? pleasant a climate as Trance. 


Habit, and not reason, rules‘ think of imitating the fashions of so mild and 


There ought to be 


oasily be led to form habits that lead to good re-¢ sectional individuality maintained in relation to 


sults, as those that Jead to fearful and unbealthful 2 dress, to adapt it to the healthful demands of the 


results. 
It is a self-evident fact that infantile vitality has 5 


¢ wearer, in the climate in which they reside, 


To retain manly vigor, and attain longevity, the 


inherent weakness—to strengthen this weakness 2 strictest temperance should be observed—the use of 


should be the study of every parent, 


But let them ‘tobacco in all its forms abandoned—the strife for 


remember, this work is not accomplished by the power, honor, fame, or wealth, should rob no one of 
acministration of medicines, opiates, or cordials, ¢ peace of mind, due rest, occasional pleasant relaxa- 
nor by exposure to cold, or exclusion of puro air tion from earnest toil, some little time to view the 
from the dwelling. Opiates, cordials, impuro air, works of nature in the green fields, rocky crag, 
and improper food, destroy thousands of infants‘ purling brook, or the little unpretending flower that 
annually. 2 lifts its bead in orisons to the power that called it 
To improve the strength of infant vitality their ¢ into lifo and beauty. 
(184) 
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HINTS FOR 
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[dleness, extravagance, and improvidence, should 
be avoided. Industry, temperance, sobriety, and 
prudence, encouraged. Excessive toil, or depriva- 
tion of due rest, ought not to be demanded of any 
one—all should perform a healthful amount of use- 
ful business, proportioned to their age and strength. 
Useful labor is honorable jn all, and no one can long 
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enjoy health of body, serenity of mind, and 
strength of morals, who omits a due proportion of 
muscular exereise. 

Intemperance, strife, hatred, envy, jealousy, and 
revenge, are destructive to health; while temperance, 
peace, love, hope, and abiding trust in God, are 
promoters of health, longevity, and usefulness. 


HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


To Stop Leakage 1x Hor Water Pires.—Get 
some iron borings or filings, and mix them with 
vinegar, forming it into a salve; with this fill up 
the cracks where the leakage is; and if the pipe 
has been previously dried, and if kept dry until 
this has become quite hard, it will never fail to 
effectually stop the leakage, and will stand for a 


length of time. If an iron pipe should burst, er 


there should be a hole broke into it by accident, a> 


piece of iron may be securely fastened over it, by 
bending it on, in @ salve made with iron borings 
and vinegar; but the pipe should not be used until 
it has become firm. 

Corns Meav Mcrrins.—Scald your meal after 
sifting, thin it with cold water; to a pint of meal 
adda full tea-spoonfal of good lard, salt to the taste ; 
take two eggs, beat the yolks well, add to the corn 
meal when cool, stir all up well; butter your muffin 
rings and the bottom of your dripping pan, have 
the pan quite hot, add as the last thing the white 
of the eggs beaten to a froth; the batter should be 
a little thicker than pancakes. Bake quick. 

Sittver Piz.—Peel and grate one large white 
potato into a deep plate, add the juice and grated 
rind of one lemon, the beaten white of one egg, one 
teacup of white sugar, and one teacup of cold wa 
ter; pour this into a nice under-crust and bake. 
When done, have ready the beaten whites of three 


eggs, half a teacup powdered sugar, a few drops of 


rose water; peur this over the pie and return to the 
oven to set, When ready for the table lay a few 
lumps of currant jelly on the top. Have these pies 
just cold for dinner. 

Userot Recipe.—To stop cracks in chimneys 
und stoves, the insertion of stove-pipes, open joints 
in pipes, and all places of the kind :—Dissolve com- 
mon salt in water—as much as the water will take 
up—and thicken it with clean ashes till it becomes 
a mortar of proper temper for working. This will 
harden in a short time to firm cement, and is better 
than mortar for the purposes mentioned, and can 
always be obtained. 


Goines Prr.—Take one lemon, grate the peel, 
and squeeze the pulp and juice into a bowl—be sure 
VoL. Xvi.—15 


to remove every seed—to which add one teacup of 
white sugar, one teacup of new milk, one table- 
spoonful of powdered stareh, and the yolk of three 
eggs well beaten; pour this mixture into a nice 
paste crust, and bake slowly. Beat the whites of 
three eggs to a stiff freth, and when the pie is just 
done pour it over the top evenly, and return it to 
the oven just to stiffen, not brown. 

Corrace Tea Cake.—Pare some potatoes, boil 
them, and as soon as done enough to mash, take 
them out, pour out the water, put in the potatoes, 
with the addition of a little salt, pound speedily, 
add some flour, and pound in while hot, then turn 
on your moulding-board. Be careful not to have 
it stiffer than soft biscuit. Put your griddle on the 
stove, greased as for buckwheat cakes, roll out the 
dough half an inch thick, cut in small squares, bake 
and turn as buckwheat cakes. As soon as done 
turn them into a pan, and put on another course to 
bake. Now split, butter, cover, and so continue till 
you have them all baked. Take a knife and turn 
bottom upward, keeping them warm that they may 


be saturated with butter. They are very nice and 
wholesome. (This is from a Correspondent of the 
Rural New Yorker.) 

Beavtirvt Harr.—The hair, says Dr. Hall, of 
the Journal of Health, should be cultivated from 
infancy, by keeping the head clean and cool, night 
and day; it should be worn as short as a boy’s un- 
til the thirteenth year is completed; a comb, or a 
pin, or a tie should not be allowed for an hour, nor 


a “parting” nor a braid; nothing should ever 


etouch it but a tortvise or fine rubber comb and 


pure soft water; it should never be allowed to bear 
more than its own weight, nor detained from its 
natural direction; if anything, it should be sup- 
ported unrestrained. Ventilation and cleanliness, 
from infancy to budding womanhood, are essential 
to having hair that is thick, long, luxuriant, per- 
manent, and glistening with life. Fashion, all 
blind and remorseless as she is but too often, is for 
once philosophical and wise in introducing nets to 
hold the bair of girls at the neck behind. 

The pernicious metallic hair-pins have “killed” 
the hair of our wives and daughters, whose entire 
stock in trade, that is their own, scarcely equals in 
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size a common hickory-nut. It has been cut by 
the harsh hair-pin, pulled from its roots by braid- 
ing and tying, and actually rotted at its origin by 
an imbedded mass of grease, dust and dandruff, 
stopping up every pore, preventing exhalation, 


confining the heat, and setting up a permanent and 2 


destructive inflammation about every bulb. A clean 
scalp and pure soft water are the best pomatums in 
the world for man or woman, boy or girl, young or 
old. 





Coty Ferr.—It is impossible, says the Journal 
of Health, to have vigorous health if the feet are 
habitually cold; no amount of external covering 
can keep them warm. Wearing pepper and otber 
irritants in the stockings is generally inefficient, 
is always hurtful in its tendencies, and never ac- 
complishes a permanent radical good. One of the 
most uniformly efficient means of keeping the feet 
warm, is to wash them in water at least as cold as 
the atmosphere of the room, night and morning ; 
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Clet it be done within a minute in very cold wea. 
ther, then wipe and rub them rapidly and thoroughly 
with a very coarse towel, dress, and when practica. 
ble, take a walk, or dry them by the fire, rubbing 
them well with the hands. 
In addition, let half an inch of curled hair be 
> basted to a piece of cloth and slipped in the stock. 
ing, the hair touching the soles of the feet to titillay 
>the skin, and thus aid in drawing the blood thither 
Sto warm them. The hair conducts the moisture 
from the feet to the woolen cloth, and thus keeps 
them dry. These hair-soles should be placed before 
the fire at night, so as to be thoroughly dried by the 
morning. Cork-soles absorb moisture from the 
shoe and the feet also, and require several days to 
be thoronghly dried. India-rubbers confine the 
dampness about the feet, hence they should be 
promptly removed as soon as the wearer ceases 
walking, nor should they be used except in muddy, 
slushy weather. 


—<—- 20 —————————_ 


TOILETTE AND WORK TABLE. 


PROMENADE DRESS. 

Manteau of light gray drap de velour; all the 
edges are finished by a bias band of blue silk about 
two inches and a half in width; the large collar 
forming point at the back, has three arabesques in 
passementeries, terminating in a fringe; each of 
these arabesques ornament the centre of a large 
hollow plait laid in the cloak. The large sleeves 
have revers ornamented with arabesques. Bonnet 
of blue velvet, ornamented with black lace and 


white roses. 


HOME COSTUME. , 
Dress of green silk; at the bottom of skirt ax 


flounce about ten inches in depth set on with a) 


narrow heading; a small space is left, then three 
narrow flounces; another space, then a flounce 
about eight inches deep; another space, and then 
two narrow flounces; the flounces all edged with 
an extremely narrow black velvet. Plain high 
body, closing with small black velvet buttons; 
ceinture of black velvet buckling in the front. The 
wide sleeves are open to the shoulder, and are cov- 
ered by narrow flounces; they are held together by > 
straps of narrow velvet placed at the edge of each 
flounce. Bouillon sleeves of Brussels net; cap of the 
sume; the narrow bouillon forming border, }ooped 
with velvet, at the back, lappets edged with velvet; 5 
at the left side a rosette of white ribbon, from which 
fall long ends edged with narrow velvet. 





GENERAL REMARKS. 
Some dress-makers have attempted to introduce 


rolling collars, something like those of gentlemen’s > 


RALDRASL 


waistcoats, and a velvet waistcoat under them, but 
they are not considered graceful. All dresses for 
full toilet are made with wide, open sleeves, Closed 
sleeves are only admitted for half dress or négligé, 
Flounces are still worn as trimming for skirts; they 
are too graceful a variety to be ever entirely laid 
aside. The short oriental jackets, to which the 
name of Zouaves has been given, covered with em- 
broidery, frequently of gold, continue in high favor. 
They are very pretty garments for home négligé. 
We also see a good number of casaques, bordered 


c with stripes of quilted silk, of a contrasting color, 


and having pockets in front. These casaques are 
neither more nor less than a revival of the bodies 
with long lappets, which were in fashion some time 
ago, except that they have on all the seams a col- 
ored welt, always of the same tint as the silk at the 
edges. Round berthas, and those with long ends, 
are still worn, and are certainly very graceful. 
For ordinary evening parties, where there is no 
dancing, dresses are often made half low, square 
across, in what is called the Raphael style. This 
is certainly not a novelty; but as every possible 
form has already been worn at some time or other, 
nothing can be absolutely new. 

Nets for the head remain in vogue. Some are 
ornamented with pearls, others are tressed with 
gold, velvet, chenille, silk, according to the toilet 
they accompany. Flowers for balls are worn in 
round garlands, sometimes with trailing branches; 
nothing can be more graceful. The much abused 
crinoline or spring petticoats maintain their ground, 
and seem in no danger of a collapse; they afe an 
absolute necessity, with the full skirt now worn. 
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ed and Described. With a Sketch of the History of 

Coins and Coinage, Instructions for Young Collec- 

tors, Tables of Comparative Rarity, Price Lists of 

English and American Coins, Medals and Tokens, 

&c. &c. By W. C. Prime, Author of “ Boat Life in 

Egypt and Nubia,” “Tent Life in the Holy Land,”’ 

&c. &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The author of this volume gives us, in a compara 
tively cheap form, a large amount of information, 
which new collectors of medals and coins could not 
otherwise obtain except at considerable expense. 
The task of going over the voluminous works on 
coins, and gathering therefrom the kiod of infor 
mation desired, was no light task. “ Ihave under 
taken it,” says Mr. Prime, “with the idea that I 
might do something for the benefit and assistance 
of young colleetors in this country, who are in need 
of such advice as I have endeavored to give them. 
It has been my desire to encourage in the young a 
taste for numismatic study, and to discourage the 
mania for rare and curious, but worthless pieces 
of metal, which has prevailed in America during 
the past year.” The book goes over a large extent 
of ground, and is liberally illustrated. 

Mr, Prime, with great modesty, puts it forth 
rather as likely to be useful to young students than 
to old coin collectors. It will serve a much more 
extended purpose, inasmuch as even experienced 
collectors can increase their stores of information 
from its pages, while the great number and accu 
racy of its engravings must be of advantage to all. 


Personal History or Lory Bacon. From Unpublished 
Papers. By William Hepworth Dixon, of the Inner 
Temple. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

All who feel an interest in the fair fame of the 
world’s truly great men, will give a warm welcome 
to this able and eloquent vindication of Lord Bacon 
from those cruel aspersionsof partisan enemies, which 
have been almost universally accepted as true his- 
tory, to the sorrow of thousands upon thousands of 
hearts loyal to honor, truth and virtue. Mr. Dixon 
comes to the rescue of Bacon’s private character, 
with the loving enthusiasm of a true friend, and in > 
a strain often of indignant eloquence, crowds his? 
sentences with argument, fact, and deduction, that > 
carry the mind away with him. The early spotless ¢ 
fame of Francis Bacon, amid corruption, intrigue, 
and all tempting forces, is fairly urged in his favor; 
and his opposition to venality, oppression and false 
Political theories—to men of known bad principles, ; 
who had an interest in destroying him—give suffi- 
cient motive for the bitterest assaults of unscrupu- C 
lous enemies, Mr. Dixon speaks of Pope's cele-< 
brated line, > 
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“The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind,” 

as one “over which fvol’s have grinned and rogues 
have rubbed their palms for more than a hundred 
years,” and yet one which “has never yet been 
recognized by honest hearts:” and adds, “ Men 
who trust the face of nature, not the point of satire, 
turn from this daub as from a false note in a song, 
or from a painted living face. The young and the 
pure reject satire, and they do well to reject it—for 
satire is the disease of art.” * * * “Can you 
be good and evil, wise and mean? Gazing on the 
girl-like face in Hilyard’s miniature, conning the 
deep lore of the Essays, toying with the mirth of 
the Apothegms, lingering on the tale of a gay and 
pure, a loving and busy life—how can they, who 
judge by wholes and not by parts, admit that one 
so eminently wise and good was also a false friend, 
a venal judge, adishonest man.” * *® * “The 
lie against nature in the name of Francis Bacon 
breke into high literary force with Pope. Before 
his day, the scandal had only oozed in the slime of 
Welden, Chamberlain, and D’Ewes. Pope picked 
it, as he might have picked a rough old flint from 
the mud; fanged it, poisoned it, set it on his shaft: 
Meanest of mankind. 
What if it be a lie? May nota lie kill? It was 
not the only scum which in Pope’s day frothed to 
the head.” 

You see that Mr. Dixon is in earnest. “The 
age,” he says, “that tock Voltaire to be its guide, 
found out that Bacon had been a rogue.” 

Step by step he takes you along the path trod by 
this great man, and shows you another record from 
that of Lingard, Macaulay, and Lord Campbell— 
a record that reads truer to your ideal of Bacon, 
and yindicates him at every point. Apologists 
have urged in his favor the venal customs of the 
times, but Mr. Dixon defends him on a broader, 
and to all true men, a more acceptable ground. He 
is no apologist, but a vindicator. 


PLAnTs oF THE Hoty Land, with THEIR FRvITS AND FLow- 
Ens. Beautifully [lustrated by Original Drawings 
Colored from Nature. By Rev. Henry 8. Osborn, 
Author of “ Palestine, Past and Present.” Philada., 
J. B. Lippincott & Oo. 

The object of this handsome volume, as stated by 
the author, is to identify Scriptural plants with the 
existing plants of Syria, or with those mentioned 
and described in the writings of early Greek and 
Latin physicians, botanists and naturalists, together 
with such historical and botanical notices as may 
be of special interest. It comprises notices of every 
plant mentioned in the Bible, with its fruit and 
flowers. The author writes like one in love with 
(187) 
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his subject, and has, by the grace and beauty of his 


style, heightened the interest of a theme especially 
attractive te all Christian readers, His chapter on 


* The Voices, Habits, and Mysteries of Flowers,” > 


} 


is eloquently written, and abounds in curious infor- 
nation. The illustrations are of rare excellence, 
und the typography faultless. We commend this 
ume as one of no ordinary interest. 


- 
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Language, including Scottish Proverbs :” “ Scottish 
Stories of Wit and Humor,” &c., &c. Mr. Neal says, 
it is “one of the most delightful books we ever met 
with; crowded with deep, serious thought, and 
almost overcharged with pleasantry and playful 
ness; and characterized throughout with that 
wholesome strength, and old-fashioned heartiness, 


Cone always expects to find in the Seotch—after 


supper. Nothing of Joe Miller have we bere; no 


Avromosrapny or Tie Rev. Da, ALEXANDER CARLYLE, 
Minister of Inveresk, containing Memorials of the 
Men and Events of his Time. with a Portrait. Bos- 
ten: Ticknor & Fields, . 
Dr. Carlyle, a Seotch Presbyterian minister, who 

died in 1505, left behind him an autobiography, , 

which is now published. His observations on pass- 

ing events, political and social, with sketches of all 
prominent men of his time, are written down with 

a clearness of discrimination and astrength of judg- 2 

ment that give great value and interest to the 

volume. C 
Ils was born in 1722, and died at the age of 

eighty, recording, to the very last, his opinions and 

experienees. His character and ability gave him 

a prominent part in the ecclesiastical history of the ° 

period in Scotland, and threw him also into the ¢ 

closest fellowship with the best minds of the most 
intellectual age of that country. Some of the 
noted men of the last century in Scotland were 
fellow students with him at Edinburgh and Glasgow ; ‘ 
with others he formed intimacies later in life. But 
there seems to have been hardly a man of mark at 
that time in Scotland, and England whom he did 
not know. One lays down the book with a feeling 
of regret that the old man’s life was not spared 
long enough to enable him to give his recollections 
of other celebrities who were crowding on the stage 
as he was about to leave it. Walter Scott said, that 
he was called Jupiter Carlyle, from having sat 
more than once for the King of Gods and men to 
Gavin Hamilton—a statement which the editor of 
this volume doubts—but, Sir Walter adds, he was 
the “ grandest old demigod I ever saw.” Another 
contemporary who met him when on some mission 
to London on Church affairs, says “his portly 
figure, his fine expressive- countenance, with an 
aquiline nose, his flowing silver locks, and the 
freshness of the color of his face, made a prodigious 
impression upon the courtiers; but it was the sound- 
ness of his sense, his honorable principles, and his 
social qualities, unmixed with anything that de- 
tracted from, or unbecoming, the character of a. 


clergyman, gave him his place among the worthies.” 


Reminiscences or Scortisn Lire axp Cnaracter. By E. B. 


Ramsay, M. A., L. L. D., F. R. 8. E., Dean of Edin- 
borough. From the Seventh Edinborough Edition. 


pp. 297. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


\ 
Some idea of this highly interesting volume may ‘ 


cut and dried jokes, no extravagancies, nothing 
overdone, but just the talk we love to hear, and 
always do hear from men who are greatly in earnest, 


Sand mean to be understood.” The brief personal 


stories and anecdotes with which the volume 
abounds, are full of point and raciness. 


Tue Lake Reoross or Cenrrat Arnica: A Prerure or Ex. 
PLoRATION, By Kichard F, Burton, Captain H. M.T 
Army, Fellow and Gold Medalist of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. New York: Harper & Brothers 
This interesting volume, says the Knickerbocker, 

whose well discriminated notice we condense, con- 

tains an account of the author's adventures, obser 


‘vations, and discoveries, in a journey from Zanzibar 


to the Great Lakes, in the eastern part of Central 
Africa. The journey was undertaken in June, 
1857, and completed March, 1859; oceupying a 
period of nearly two years. And few writers, who 
have chronicled their experiences and observations, 
have exhibited in a higher degree than Captain 


Jurton, the traits indispensable in a good traveler.: 


A keen and careful observer, affluent in resources, 
indefatigable in overcoming obstacles, patient under 
severe trials, with courage that no dangers could 
daunt, a power of endurance rarely equalled, and 
a spirit of enterprise unflagging and herviec, he 
combines a large experience, much learning, excel 
lent scientific culture, and a most happy faculty at 
narrative and descriptive writing. The perils and 
hardships which he encountered were such as only 
a truly brave man could meet without quailing. 
The aspects of the country through which his route 
lay were often most forbidding—sometimes terrific. 
Yet he pursues his way with a calm courage and 
heroic endurance that aretruly amazing. He gives 
us with great fulness and precision the geography 
and ethnography of the regions he visited; de- 
scribes their surface, soil, growth and products; 
beasts, birds, and reptiles ; character and peculiari 
ties of atmosphere and climate; the intellectual, 
moral, and physical condition of the people; their 
manners and customs; their arts and amusements; 
their industrial, social and domestic life. We have 


¢ seldom found so much information crowded into a 


single volume, er presented in a more lively and 
attractive form. 


Brvry, on tre Grainy Bear Hoyt. By Captain Mayne 
Reid. With Illustrations. Boston: Ticknor & Field 


be had from a glance at the chapter heads. “ Re-¢ 
ligious Feeling and Religious Observances:” “Old Our story-telling Captain is on hand with another 
Scottish Conviviality :” “Old Scottish Domestic 2 book of adventures for the boys, who devour all 
Servants:” “Humor, proceeding from Scottish 5 that ke writes with an eager interest. 
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Women or New York. Written and Illustrated by Ma- 
rie Louise Hankins, Editress of Pictorial * Family 
Newspaper,” and Authoress of “ Human Life,” &c. 
New York: Marie Louise Hankins & Co. 

{he portraits in this volume, drawn with both 
pen and pencil, stand out in strong contrast with 
each other, and show considerable skill, as well as 
experience and observation in the author. They. 
are not, in the main, very flattering either to New 
York or to human nature, but the satire involved is 
wholesome. The book consists of thirty-two sketches 
ofcharagters, such as “ The Spiritual Medium, “ The 
Dashing Widow,” “ The Opera Singer,” “The Man 
dater,” “The Old Pedler Woman,” “ The Mechan- 
ic’s Wife,” “ The True Woman,” “ The Clergyman’s 
Wife,” “ The Fortune-Teller,” “ The Bogus Lady,” 
“The Boarding-House Keeper,” &c. &c.; drawn, 
with a few exceptions, and a few exaggerations, 
quite to the life. You lay the volume down, sobered 
in feeling, and concerned for oppressed and de- 
pressed humanity in our larger cities. There are 
reefs, quicksunds and breakers, laid down in this 
churt of life, the existence of which being known 
by the innocent and the ignorant, many fair vessels 
might be saved from wreck. 
fue Compren’s Pictore Book or Birns. Illustrated 

with Sixty-one Engravings. By W. Harvey. New 

York: Harper & Brothers. 

On tinted paper, uniform with “The Children’s 
Picture and Fable Book ;” this is just the volume 
for the little folks, 

CunisTian Sones, TRANSLATIONS AND oTHER Poems. By the 
Rey. James Gilborne Lyons, L.L. D. Philadelphia: 
Smith, English & Co. 


Dr. Lyons is classical in his tastes, and writes 


with a scholarly finish that is very acceptable in 
these days of slip-shod composition. These “Chris- 
tian Songs” will find a response in many hearts. 

Poxxte Scortanp; Tales of her History, Heroes, and 

Poets. By Grace Greenwood. With Illustrations. 

Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

A sweetly illustrated, and charmingly written 
series of Scottish historical stories. Grace Green- 
wood always interests and instructs her readers. 
Tax Rea axp THe Beav-Ipear. By the author of “Visit- 

ing my Relations,” ete. Boston and Cambridge: 

James Monroe & Co. 

The chapters in this excellent little volume are 
addressed to a young wife, and are written with a 
fine appreciation of human nature, and a high esti- 
mate of duty. No one can read the book, thought- 
fully, without feeling the inspiration of good im- 
pulses, It is of the right quality. 

Lire ix tat Op Wortp; or, Two Years in Switzerland 
and Italy. By Frederika Bremer. Translated by 


Mary Howitt. Two vols. Philadelphia: 7. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers. 


Two bulky volumes of personal history, rather 
than records of travel. The kind-hearted author 
gives us more of what she feels and thinks, than of 
what she sees. Most readers will find her “ Life in 
the Old World” dull enough. Miss Bremer interests 
us far more deeply as a novelist than as a tourist. 
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Grenanvon; or, Holidays at the Cottage. New York 
M. W. Dodd. 
A story of holiday life among English children, 
duriug Christwas time. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

A Tribute to Kane, and other Poeme. By Ceo. W. 
Chapman, New York: Rudd & Carleton. 

The Seven Little Ststere who Live on the Round 
Ball that Floats in the Air. With illustrations. Bos 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. (A charming bock for chil- 
dren.) 

The Physical and Moral Aapecta of Geology : 
Containing the Leading Facts and Principles of 
the Science, and a Discussion of the Great Moral 
Questions growing out of Modern Geological Dis- 
coverics. By W. L. Barbee, A. M., M. D., Principal 
of M. F. Institate, Senatobia, Miss. Philadelphia: 
James Challen & Son. 

The Skeleton Monk, and other Poems. By Fran- 
cis De Haes Janvier. Philadelphia: James Chal- 
len & Sen. 

The Little Pilgrims in the Holy Land. By Rev. 
Henry 8. Osborn, author of “ Palestine, Past and 
Present.”’ &c. Philadelphia: James Challen & Son. 

The Children’s Picture and Fable Book: Con- 
taining one hundred and sixty Fubles, with sixty 
illustrations by Harrison Weir. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 

Herodotus: Recensuit. Joseph Williams Blakes- 


ley, 8. T. B. Coll. SS. Trin. Apud Cantabr. Quon- 


dam Socius. Vols. I. and II. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 

Stories of Rainbow and Lucky. By Jacob Ab- 
bott.—Up the River. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers. 

The Odyssey of Homer, with the Hymns, Epi- 
grams, and Battles of the Frogs and Mice. Lite- 
rally Translated, with Explanatory Notes. By 
Theodore Alois Buckley, B. A., of Christ Church. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Political Manual: Being a Complete View 
of the Theory and Practice of the General and State 
Governments of the United States. Adapted to the 
use of Schools, Academies and Colleges. By Ed- 
ward D. Mansfield, late Professor of Constitutional 
Law. New York: A. S. Barnes & Burr, 51 and 53 
Jobn street. 

A Hand Book of Exercises and Reading Lessons 
for Beginners in Latin, Progressively Illustrated by 
Grammatical References. By James Morris Whi- 
ton, Rector of the Hepkins’ Grammar School in 
New Haven. Boston and Cambridge: Jas. Monroe 
& Company. 

What We Fat: An Account of the Most Common 
Adulterations of Food and Drink. With Simple 
Tests, by which many of thom may be detected. 
By Thomas H. Hoskins, M. D. Boston: T. 0. H. 
P. Burnham. (A useful and needed book.) 

Marion Leslie, or the Light of Home, With an 
Introduction. By the Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
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EDITORS’ 





MARCH. ¢ 


It is meet that she should come in with the sound ¢ 
of triumph; that her winds should roll along the‘ 
forests like the tread of an army with banners; that. 
wrapping her garments about her feet, she should ¢ 
sweep over the valleys, and down the mountains, > 
with a shout like the clashing of eymbals; and° 
strike the keys of her mighty organ, the forest, till 6 
they roll forth their deep, exultant diapason to her 2 
message—‘ Tue Winter 18 eNpED!” We love‘ 
her—the wild, stormy, rejoicing month—with a> 
greatlove. The year has many prophets, but March : 
is the boldest and bravest, and sometimes its wild, 
billowy jubilee falle into low, tender strains; a silence 2 
drops over ber loud, tumultuous heart; her fuee is 5 
full of a sweet, wistful beauty, like that with which 2 
# child looks up to the face of its mother; her sun- ‘ 
shine flutters along the brown, wrinkled face of the 2 
earth, and her skies Jook down upon it with the‘ 
sweet, gracious yearning of the skies of June, and 2 
we know that March is looking over the mountains, ¢ 
and piping down her sweet poem to the May! > 

Dear reader, we count our anniversary month 2 
once more. Five years ago we first came to you; 
and looking back to that evening when we wrote 2 
our first editorial with fear and trembling, we ean \ 
hardly believe, this day, that five years of green 0 
summers and white winters have gone ever ourS 
Magazine since that time. > 

And we hope that its voice is as pleasant to youe 
now as it was when it first sent you its “ All hail!” > 
that it comes always to your homes a standard 
bearer of truth and right, of peace and love. 

We hope that around the fire-sides, where so? 
many of you tell us you gather in the winter even- ‘ 
ings to read the messages we send you, that hearts - 
are strengthened and gladdened because of the 
words we send you. 

And we look off hopeful and glad to another 
year, as March looks off to the spring and the > 
summer, and we are glad that our anniversary falls < 
to us when the spring first opens her gates. 

We know that the path which leads to the sum- 
mer lies through much of storm and darkness ; that 
we mast go up the winding stairs, which sullen days 
and wild nights will build, to those mountains of < 
delight, the sweet June of roses and sunshine. Q 

But we know it is precisely so with that other‘ 
winding stairs, up which the soul must walk to the 2 
trust and rest which the world can never give to it; ¢ 


DEPARTMENT. 


Bat as the rains soften the earth, so that the May, 
with her skillful fingers, may stitch upon it ber 
garment of green grass, so the great tempests of 
life only fit our souls for the seed-sowing of the 
angels. 

And thus, dear reader, we have not much faith 
in the persistency of storms, whether physical or 
spiritual. 

We never knew one that sooner or later didn't 
yield to some arm of sunshine, that swept it aside, 
and tore the mighty fabric of cloud which built 
itself al] over the earth into shreds, that the winds 
came and carried away. 

And so we believe it is with all the pain, and 
sorrow, and disappointment which build their 
clouds over this life; sooner or later the light of 
faith will shine through them—they will break, and 
fade, and pass away. 

And now this fifth anniversary we bring you, oh 
reader, our old message, “ Be of good cheer !” 

Surely there is no man, nor woman, nor ebild, 
who has any right to despair, so long as there is a 
Father in Heaven to hear our prayers and help ou 
weakness. 

So, see that thy house be built upon the Rock, 
and the storms shall not prevail against thee. 

aves Vv. F.T 
MR. GRANT’S CONCLUSION, 

“Wali, mother, got all your things together?” 
asked the stolid, stalwart farmer, in his brown Sun- 
day suit, as he turned to the small, keen-eyed litt 
woman, in her gingham dress, and straw bonnet 
trimmed with green ribbon. 

“Yes, Sam’wel, I b’lieve so. There’s the nankeen 
for Jane’s aprons, and the linen for Edward's coat. 
There’s the dotted muslin, and the white lace, and 
the blue ribbon, and the check for aprons, and the 
thread, and the bobbin, and the dimity, the tape 
and the darnin’ needles. Yes, I’m all right”—sur- 
veying with her keen, kindly eyes the packages an! 
bundles in her arms. “You got all your things, 


, father ?” 


“Yes; there’s the rake, and the hoe, and the melon 


‘ seed, and the twine, and the tea, and the nails, and 


the sugar, and the new shoes, and the broom, and 
the flat-irons, all stowed away, and it’s time we was 
startin’, if we calkerlate to get home afore sun- 
down.” 

And the farmer offered to relieve his wife of 4 








that there must be times when the heart will only > part of her bundles, when she suddenly stepped 
look out of the windows to behold the thick clouds, ¢ back, exclaiming, “Ob, Sam’wel, I liked to forget. 
and the ear will hear only the howling of the tem- P I want to get a doll for Jane, and a littls violin for 
pest. ¢ Edward.” 
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“Nonsense, nonsense, wife,” answered Samuel But as she moved complacent and promising to- 
Grant, shaking his head, “ we can’t ateed to waste ¢ wards the house, with the clamoring children hold 
money on such gimeracks as them are.” Sof her dress, the farmer turned his horse’s head 

“Sam’wel,” answered Mrs. Grant, confronting ° towards the barn, muttering to himself that he'd 
her lymphatic spouse with a severity of aspect, and ‘ reached the conclusion, “ Women and children were 
emphasis of expression, of which no one would have > both a strange set o’ critters !” 
believed her round, good-natured face and low tones S 
capable, “ Will you be good enough to look back to 5 
the time when yee a v nprtcoren ae 5 SENSATION BOOKS. 

00" arene « aan 9 oe + ee ma ” ag ae There is a class of books, aptly enough termed 
CDOS FEES Cees Cie Sees Heme See Seer. < .. sensation books,” which, for the most part, address 
“Wall, wall, in an impatient tone, “I don’t see‘ 
€ ¢ the feelings, and hold the reader by a kind of sen- 
what that has to do with the case in hand. 
: . S suous fascination. The element of truth, as a divine 

This statement was not a strictly truthful one, as¢ hi ligt ifi h i 

f r dimly forestalled the relation of his power, which enlightens, purifies, strengthens, anc 
the forme elevates the soul, is rarely found in them. The 


wife's question with what was to follow. » aed . Page ts 
" th ful, highest end litera- 
“Wall, then, Sam’wel, as you can ceantiatite! vg ee Oe ee 


when you was jest sich a child, and went half wild2 
over a hammer and a few blocks, I wonder how the 
heart in you can bear to think of goin’ back to them 


Vv. F. T. 


ture, are not recognized by their authors,—nay, 
»are too often held in low estimaticn. They write 
Cfrom a poor feeling of self-elevation and mean 
: . »vain glory. They seek reputation—admiration— 
children, and seein’ them run out and put up their‘ page oe oz 
: : ae . , ¢ the tribute of praise. They would dazzle the won- 
little, anxious faces, and hearin’ ’em ask if we've - . p . 

S . ages Agee dering eyes, like a meteor,—not shine calmly, as a 
brought ’em anything, and sayin’ ‘No;’ and then ; 
< : “ a , ” . estar of knowledge, toward which the lost, the 
jest think how them little lips will quiver, and their : . ’ 
1 : A sy wandering and the benighted, may lift their 
hearts fairly sink in’em. If you can stand that, < : . F 
oan “hy ” eyes in hope, and steer heavenward by its faithful 
it's more’n I can do. . 

This pathetic picture was evidently too much for 
the farmer; he only muttered something down his 
throat, about “It’s bein’ well that his wife and he 
only came to the city twice a year, as it al’ays cost 
a fortin’ afore they got back.” 

But he stood by in grim silence, while his wife 
examined the dolls and the violins—and at length $ 
was prevailed upon to express his preference for one 
of the former, in a pink dress; and chose one of 


rays. 

What a weak ambition must that author have, 
< who only writes for applause,—who can be satisfied 
Sto exhibit his mental power in mere Blondin feats! 

Intellectual gymnasts are about as useful as acro- 
CS bats. We always have a feeling of regret, akin to 
sadness, when a modern book, full of intellectual 
‘and imaginative power, yet valueless for good—too 
often potent for evil—comes under our notice. 
» . x Such a waste of great endowments, that directed to 
the largest sized instruments for bis boy. And at humanitarian ends, might work toward the world’s 
lost the farmer and his wife set out for home—the ‘ advancement in truth and happiness, with such 
latter, at least, in a state of high satisfaction with signal advantage. We want the best and the 
her afternoon's purchases. noblest talents for the world’s trve work ; literary 
“Father! mother! have you got anything for Garibaldi’s, with sword-pens for the battle with 
us?” simultaneonsly clamored a flaxed-haired, tyrant evils,—not mere Napoleons, ambitious for a 
blue-eyed boy and girl, as they burst out of the dynasty, or a name. 
kitchen door, and rushed towards the wagon as it: ‘he hs quality of a book is, so will be its final 
rolled into the back yard. ; : 2 estimate with the public ; and that quality resides not 
“Weis and see, children; don’t be in too big a in any mere evidence of ability given by the writer 
hurry, responded Mrs. Grant, with a great deal ofS hut in the book’s power to instruct, enlighten, and 
complacent dignity, but with a smile all over her ° help men to rise higher, intellectually and spiritually. 
motherly face, which answered the question, to the¢ pore lies the only basis of abiding fame. ; 
children’s instincts, just as plainly as any words‘ 
could have done. P 

“Oh, goody! goody !"—and the chorus was ac- $ ANECDOTE. 
companied with shouts of laughter, and clapping of? A correspondent sends us the following :— 
hands, and all sorts of indescribable gyrations of A little girl, some eight or ten years of age, but 
their small persons. >so small that she appeared much younger, was 

Mrs. Grant turned her beaming face towards her? walking along the street, when she saw a carriage 
husband : “There, Sam’wel, didn’t I tell you so?> overturned, and the horse running towards her 
You don’t repent gettin’ them are ‘gimcracks’ now, ° with furious speed. She turned to flee, when her eye 
do you?” Sfell upon a child of two years, who had escaped 

“Wall! wall!” answered the farmer, assisting >from his mother, and was then standing directly in 
his wife to remove her packages from the wagon— the path of the frightened animal. She saw the 
and she knew very well that this was an ungracious © danger, and without an instant of hesitation, rushed 
admission of the truth of her argument. forward and saved the child, at the imminent risk 
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of her own life. Said a bystander, “How dared 
you do it?” Her reply was, “O Sir! / didn’t wait 
to dare; I was afraid he would be killed.” 
“ Philosophers tell us that since the creation of 
the world, not one single particle of matter has ever 
eenlost. It may have passed into new shapes, it may 


1ave floated away into smoke or vapor, but it is? 
tlost. It will come back again in the dew-drop> 
the rain: it will spring up in the fibre of the? 


ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 


creet and troublesome ambition which cares » 
much about fame, about what the world says of y 


@—to be always looking in the face of others fo; 
S approval—to be always anxious about the effect 


what we do or say—to be always shouting to hear 
the echoes of our own voices.” 


weecern- - - 


Business Department, 


plant, or paint itself on the rose-leaf. Through all 5 


its transformations, Providence watches over and 


directs it still. Even so it is with every holy 
thought, or heavenly desire, or humble aspiration. 
We may not be able to follow it, but it is an ele- 
ment of the moral world, and it can wever be lost!” 


LOCK THE WINDOWS LOOKING 
EASTWARD. 


Lock the windows looking eastward, 
For the clouds come darkly down, 

And the wind’s cold hands are plucking 
At the branches, bare and brown. 


And the caps of foam, like lilies, 
On the dark waves rise and fall, 

And across the yellow beaches 
Hoarsely does the ocean call. 


Lock the windows looking eastward; 
I, who read this winter's day, 
In the blue skies’ sweet evangel, 


All the promise of the May— C 


Will not fear the clouds that gather, 
Will not fear the winds that cry, 

When the wild storm wraps her garments 
Round her face and passes by. 


Lock the windows looking eastward; 
By the beauty of this morn, 

By the honrs that passed with singing, 
Down the sunshine into storm; 


God hath given His angels charges, 
And their watches they shall keep. 

With their sweet smiles dropping softly, 
As the starlight, down my sleep. 


Lock the windows looking eastward, 
For the storm comes up that way; 

On the Rock my house I’ve builded, 
Of Thy promises to day. 


And my soul shall keep its singing 
Through the storm, as though it trod 
Calm, beneath the palms and cedars 
Of the City of our God! Vv. F. 7. 





Every man must patiently abide his time. He 

ust wait. Notin listless idleness, not in useless 
pastime, not in querulons dejection, but in constant, 
steady, cheerful endeavor, always willing, falfilling 
and accomplishing his task, ‘that when the occa 
sion comes he may be equal to the occasion.’ The 
talent of success is nothing more than doing what 
you can do well, without a thought of fame. If it 
comes at all, it will come because it is deserved, 


not because it is sought after. It is a very indis- 





mailed promptly. 
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OUR PREMIUM ENGRAVINGS, 


All who have seen the two charming Engray 
ings, “ Seventy Six,” and “ He Knew the Scripture 
from his Youth,” which we offer as premiums t 
those who make up clubs for the Home Magazine 
speak warmly in praise of their beauty. They an 


? admirable as works of art. 


Reader, would you like one of these engraving; 
for yourself, or to present to a friend? Take thi. 
nuiber of the Magazine iv your hand, and show } 
to a half dozen of your acquaintances. A word or 
two, rightly said, will not fail to induce four o 
them to pay $1.25 each, for the sake of securing its 
visits for a year. For $5, we send four copies, and 
one of the engravings t e getter-up of tbe club, 


ray- If any who are entitled to premiums hare 
failed to reevive them, the reason may lie in the fact 
that no stamps for pre-payment were sent. Forwan 
the three red stamps, and the engravings will k 


J&P Any subscriber who may want the premian 
Engravings, can have them at 50 cents enc 


> Three red stam) s must be added to pre-pay postage 


gay~ Appitioxs to CLups.—One, or more sub. 


¢ scribers, can always be added to clubs at the clu) 
rate. 


@@~ Small clubs may be increased by additiot: 
of one or more, until they are large enough to en- 


2 title the person sending the subscribers to an exti 


copy, or an additional premium, according to terms, 
Thus, when a club of four is increased to eight, an 
extra copy of the Magazine is sent; and when four 
more are added, a second premium is given, 


7~ Increasep Scascriptions.—We are grati- 
fied to state, that, so far in 1£¢€1, our liet is con 
siderably larger than in 1260. This, in the faee of 
such a prostration of trae all over the country, is 
truly encouraging, and shows that our Home 
Magazine is taking a firm hold on the hearts of the 
people. 

77 Six Montns’ Svnscriptions.—For $3 we 
send 4 copies of Home Magazine six montha, ani 
give one of our premium engravings to getter-v 
of club. 

For $5 we send 8 eopies Home Magazine «iz 
months, and give one of our premium engravings lv 
getter-up of club. .Thie is but 624 cents each #ub 
scription, 

A little effort will ret up many clubs at this lew 
rate, and introduce the Magazine to a large number 
who might hesitate about paying a full year's sul- 
scription, before knowing the charaeter and quality 
of the Heme Magazine. 
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T. 8. ARTHUR & CO., 
323 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


TERMS: $2 a Year, in advance. Four e 
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THE STEPMOTHER’S MISSION, . 


BLINDED YET. By Saran Favserr. . : A ‘ . ‘ ° . ‘ . 
WEYMEN’S MODEL HOUSE. By H. E. Francw. ‘ ‘ , : ‘ : . 
CHEERFULNESS. 

ISABEL. 


A VISIT IN SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. By Marcarer Botton. 

LONGER DAYS. By Vimervia F. Townsenn. é - ; ; ; 
NOTHING BUT MONEY. By T.8. Arntavr. Chapters XI, XII., XIII. and XIV 
THE LITTLE SHOE. By Masset Sr. Cram. . : , 
BIRTHDAY VERSES. By Fanny Fates. 

THE POLLEN OF FLOWERS. , . ‘ . 

MY TWO FRIENDS WHO MARRIED. By Maroarer. . ° ° , 
“NATHAN! NATHAN!” AN OLD MAN’S STORY. By Vimernia F. Townsend 
MY MOTHER. By Mrs. F. A. Moors. 

THE BALLET GIRL. . ‘ ‘ ‘ : 

AN EXPERIMENT. By H. R. C. , R ; : 


Contents of HHome Magazine, April, 1861. 









ps 
ATHIRST. By Ruts Rvestic. Pa: 
LAY SERMONS: 

The Face and the Life. By T.8. Arthur. pa") 
MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT: 

Don’t Scold. By M. L.G.—Formation of Good Habits, By Annie—Why Was It? By Sybil Thorne— 

The Mother's Song for her Children. By L. , . ; : ‘ ‘ u 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY: 

“They Didn’t See.” By Virginia F. Townsend—The King and the Stable-Bay—* Dearest Children, 

Shun the Bowl.” By Mrs. Eliza H. Barker—Truman Phelps’ Holiday. By Mrs. Harriet E. Francis 

A Woman’s Promise. , ‘ , : ’ ; ; : , . w 
HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPEERS: 

Corn Meal Muffins—Hot Spice for Steaks, Chops, Soup or Gravies—Brown Bread—Rice Cakes— 

To Dress Rice—Water Muffins—Cure for Burns. . ¢ ; . ° ; ° ; pr 
TOILETTE AND WORK TABLE; 

Street Costume—Evening Dress—General Remarks. . : ° . . us 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 48 
NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. pt 
EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT: 

Home from School—Cinderella and her Sisters—Cheap Pianos—Messrs. Earle & Son’s Galleries— 

April—Daily Knots—Bless its Little Heart—Life Experiences—The Stereopticon—Our Mother 2 
BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. Oe 

= ee Se 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1, The Moustache. (Steel Plate.) 5. Evening Dress. 
2. Bless its Little Heart. 6. Pattern for Embroidery—Name for Marking— 
3. Initial—Handkerchief Corner—Crochet Mat. Undersleeve — Needle-work Pattern — Inser- 
4. Street Costume. tion. 





A PAPER FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
CLARE’S SCHOOL VISITOR, 





“STRATED DAY SCHOOL PAPER FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOL CHILDREN EVERYWHERE 
‘OL VISITOR goes into all parts of the United States. ALEXANDER CLARK, Editor, 


‘tributors from among the best educators in the United States. 


“OSTER, the well known song writer, and author of “Gentle Annie,” “ Willie, we have Missed 


ky Home,” &c. &c., is our regular musical contributor. 


ins Stories of School Life, Poems, Dialogues, Speeches, History, Notes of Travel, Read: 


» Children, Enigmas. Puzzles, 4c. &c., in great variety. 
worth more than the cost of the paper 


* cents each for additional copies. Specimen copies furnished free. 
DAUGHADAY & HAMMOND, Publishers, 


ear, 50 cents: five copies $2; ten copies (and one to getter-up of club) $3.50; six 


411 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
“ISE.” a Tale of Early Times, by Alexander Clark—Just Published. 


‘paid. Address ALEX. CLARK, Editor Visitor, 411 Walnut Street 
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